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EDITORIAL 


LETTERS 


Pesticide  Pros  and  Cons  --  Part  3 

OUR  planet  is  being  contaminated  by  poisons  the  long-term  effects  of  which 
are  unknown.  It  is  with  foreboding  that  we  read  of  5,000  Turkish  children 
being  turned  into  hairy,  monkey-faced  individuals  by  a  chemical  fungicide  on 
wheat  from  the  U.S.,  and  of  studies  which  indicate  that  pesticide  residues  in 
the  tissues  of  wild  game  animals — woodcock,  deer,  and  elk — taken  in  areas 
where  aerial  spraying  has  occurred  exceed  the  established  tolerance  permitted 
by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  rapid  development  of  new  chemicals  to  the  stage  of  practical  applica- 
tion has  greatly  outpaced  the  rate  at  which  their  toxicology  can  be  investigated. 

Here  are  steps  that  could  give  the  welfare  of  the  public  deserved  priority  over 
the  interests  of  chemical   manufacturers: 

(1)  Congress  could  place  on  the  manufacturer  who  releases  a  poison  on  the 
market  the  responsibility  for  research  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  new 
poison  on  a  limited  number  of  wildlife  species  under  certain  specified  condi- 
tions. Existing  laws  could  be  strengthened  to  require  that  labels,  on  bulk  con- 
tainers as  well  as  small  packages,  include  the  universally  understood  skull  and 
crossbones  sytnbol  and  clearly  indicate  precautions  to  prevent  injury  to  fish 
and  wildlife  as  well  as  domestic  animals  and  man.  Highly-toxic  materials 
should  be  sold  only  on  a  "prescription"  basis  to  qualified  individuals  who 
know  how  to  handle  them.  Long-life,  broad  spectrum  materials  should  be  out- 
lawed as  short-life,  specific  alternatives  are  developed. 

(2)  The  appropriate  Federal  agencies  should  request  funds  to  construct  new 
research  facilities,  staff  them  with  competent  scientists,  and  conduct  the  volume 
of  research  so  obviously  needed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  making 
headway  in  this  area,  but  there  is  a  need  for  further  studies  to  determine  which 
biological-control   agents  show  the  most  promise. 

Neither  the  Public  Health  Service  of  HEW  nor  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  Interior  presently  are  able  to  cope  with  research  needs  in  their  areas  of 
responsibility.  The  former  agency  must  learn  the  long-term  "side  effects"  of 
chemicals  in  the  environment  on  man;  the  latter  Service  must  both  find  out  the 
effects  of  the  new  agricultural  chemicals  on  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  field  and 
screen  these  materials  for  chemicals  which,  in  a  positive  sense,  can  be  used 
to  solve  fish  and  game  management  problems. 

(3)  State  legislatures  could  inaugurate  statistical  systems  to  show  clearly 
the  extent  to  which  important  insecticides  are  being  used  within  their  borders, 
create  interdepartmental  boards  of  review  to  coordinate  control  programs  on  the 
state  level,  and  provide  adequate  laws  governing  registration  and  use  of 
pesticides  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  these  laws. 

(4)  Community  action  should  be  taken  for  the  control  of  pests,  such  as 
through  mosquito-abatement  districts  with  full-time,  trained  officials.  This  re- 
sults in  a  more  effective  program  and  the  use  of  less  materials  than  if  individuals 
attempt  to  do  the  same  job. 

(5)  Individuals  and  groups  can  show  their  interest  in  wildlife  by  discussing 
plans  and  programs  with  personnel  in  charge  of  control  operations  and  by  ar- 
ranging to  have  careful,  objective  observations  made  of  the  effects  on  wildlife. 
Documented,  factual  reports  of  damage  to  fish  and  wildlife  should  be  brought 
to  authorities  in  charge. 

(6)  More  effort  should  be  expended  to  determine  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
pest  control  programs  before  their  initiation  and  toward  making  pest  control 
program  decisions  truly  public  decisions  based  on  the  facts  in  each  case. 

(7)  Care  should  be  taken  to  provide  adequate  supervision  of  control  pro- 
grams by  trained  operators. 

(8)  Above  all,  education  of  the  general  public  to  the  dangers  involved  in  the 
use  of  pesticides  is  needed.  Both  agricultural  extension  specialists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chemical  manufacturers  should  assume  greater  responsibility 
in  urging  the  exercise  of  care  in  the  use  of  pesticides. 

The  dangers  of  chemical  poisons  to  wildlife  and  man  will  be  the  theme  of  the 
next  National  Wildlife  Week,  scheduled  for  March  17  through  23.  1963.  It  isn't 
too  early  for  conservation  organizations  to  begin  planning  local  programs  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  this  observance.  For  inspiration,  we  suggest  that  all 
Wildlife  Week  team  members  spend  an  evening  with  Rachel  Carson's  book, 
"Silent  Spring."  Then  they  should  confer  with  their  state  and  local  agriculture, 
liealth,  and  fish  and  game  department  officials  to  pinpoint  specific  pesticide 
problems  which  organized  citizens  and  government  personnel,  working  together, 
can  solve. — M.R.C. 


(Reprints  of  "Pesticide  Pros  and  Cons"  are  available  from  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington  6,  D.  C,  on  request.) 


Remove   Hunters'  Anonymity 

1  AM  especially  interested  in  your  "Letters" 
column,  and  I  wish  to  make  a  contribution.  It 
relates  to  Mr.  Duff's  letter,  in  the  September 
issue,  concerning  posted  property. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  person  who  gives  verbal 
or  written  agreement  with  the  Commission, 
and  then  "posts  his  land  a  day  or  two  follow- 
ing stocking  of  trout  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion," is  taking  advantage  of  a  legal  loophole. 
Honesty,  integrity  and  sportsmanship  are  evi- 
dently ignored.  But  what  about  other  land- 
owners who  do  not  make  such  an  agreement, 
and   post    their   property   against   all    comers? 

On  the  reverse  side  of  my  license,  I  find: 
"No  person  shall  hunt,  fish  or  trap  on  posted 
property  of  another  without  first  obtaining 
written  permission  thereof.  No  person  shall 
hunt,  fish  or  trap  on  unposted  property  of 
another  without  first  obtaining  oral  permis- 
sion thereof."  From  my  experience  the  average 
landowner  is  entirely  willing  to  permit 
friends,  acquaintances  and  even  strangers  to 
do  limited  hunting  and  fishing  provided  the 
above  quoted  stipulations  are  complied  with. 
When  he  refuses,  there  is  generally  a  very  good 
reason.  May  I  cite  a  few  personal  experiences: 

Two  shots  were  heard  from  the  lower  end 
of  my  property,  along  the  river.  On  approach- 
ing the  spot,  I  saw  two  men  wading  to  the 
other  side.  All  I  got  was,  "We  thought  we  were 
on  Mr.  So-and-So's  property."  The  bland,  in- 
solent countenance,  plus  the  fact  that  no  one 
by  the  name  of  "Mr.  So-and-So"  lived  in  the 
area,  convinced  me  they  knew  exactly  where 
they  were  and  what  they  were  doing. 

A  considerable  noise  along  the  river  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  on  investigating  I 
found  three  young  men  with  fishing  equip- 
ment. All  the  satisfaction  I  got  was  a  lot  of 
"lip"  and  "the  land  ain't  posted,  and  you 
don't  own  the  river!" 

I  could  cite  limbs  cut  by  bullets  falling 
from  trees  upon  my  family  and  friends  as  we 
sat  on  our  lawn;  spent  shotgun  pellets  raining 
upon  us;  encounters  with  other  trespassers; 
and  similar  experiences. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is;  however, 
there  is  a  suggestion  that  I  believe  will  help. 

Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  many  other  states, 
requires  a  hunter  to  wear  upon  the  back  of 
his  shirt  or  coat,  the  license  number  issued, 
in  clear,  discernible  type.  Those  fishing  wear  a 
large  button,  also  numbered,  on  the  coat,  or 
hat.  As  with  an  automobile,  identification  is 
easily  obtained;  a  telephone  call  will  bring 
the  required  information.  It  has  a  most  salu- 
tory  effect  upon  anyone  skirting  the  edge 
of  propriety  and  the  law. 

It  is  preposterous  to  even  think  of  automo- 
biles operating  over  highways,  wooded  roads 
and  private  lands  without  an  identification 
other  than  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  driver's 
pocket,  which  may  or  may  not  be  produced, 
depending  upon  who  is  making  the  demand. 
And  yet,  that  is  the  situation  confronting  the 
average  property  owner,  when  he  hears  or 
observes  strangers  moving  through  his  fields, 
woods  and  along  his  streams.  As  a  result,  each 
year  finds  more  and  more  property  "posted." 
Louis  Lester 
Covington,    Virginia 


ATTITUDES  AFIELD 
And  The  Conservation  Ethic 


By  FRED  J.  WEILER 

Arizona  State  Director 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

Phoenix,  Arizona 


AT  one  time  in  our  language  the  word  "love"  indicated 
l^k  a  heart-felt  condition  of  compassion.  A  man  could 
exude  an  abundance  of  love  without  being  a  Lothario. 
Adoration  of  nature  was  no  mark  of  weakness,  no  brand 
of  eccentricity.  Men  wrote  great  essays  and  poems  about  na- 
ture's manifestations  and  were  proud  of  their  pronounce- 
ments. 

Times  change  and  attitudes  and  language  change  with 
them.  Today  the  word  "love"  is  more  readily  accepted  when 
used  more  in  a  sense  of  passion  than  in  a  sense  of  compas- 
sion, and  the  man  who  has  the  temerity  to  publicly  expound 
a  heart-felt  attitude  toward  nature  is  begging  chastisement 
from  the  synthetically  sophisticated. 

Granted,  it  has  been  generally  acceptable  to  pay  short-term 
respect  to  nature  so  long  as  that  respect  kept  goodies  pouring 
forth  from  her  cornucopia.  We  may  squeal  with  joy  at  each 
new  display  of  her  bounty,  but  too  few  among  us  have  been 
willing  to  clasp  nature  to  our  hearts  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
Yet,  even  in  the  world  of  the  pure  materialist,  the  logic  of 
esthetic  appreciation  of  nature  can't  be  denied.  Without  it, 
we  face  impossible  mass  psychological  barriers  in  our  task 
of  perpetuating  earth  resources. 

Love,  in  either  sense,  is  a  two-way  afTair:  We  must  give  if 
we  are  to  receive.  This  is  where  many  outdoor  enthusiasts 
fail.  They  are  content  to  accept  nature's  bounty  and  her  sol- 
aces. They  only  become  disturbed  or  voluble  when  she  with- 
holds her  blessings  or  when  those  blessings  are  threatened  by 
outside  influences.  This  is  not  love.  Bluntly  and  simply  it  is 
greed — an  Anglo-Saxon  word  guaranteed  to  bring  shouts  of 
resentment  when  the  shoe  fits  snuggly.  Greed  is  much  older 
than  the  earliest  two-legged  ancestor  of  man.  The  word  itself 
was  ancient  before  the  Angles  or  the  Saxons  made  their  first 
looting  raids  against  the  Celtric  tribes  of  Briton.  Greed  has 
been  with  us  from  our  shadowy  beginnings  and  has  written 
most  of  the  ugly  chapters  in  the  history  of  man.  No  amount 
of  shouting  or  finger  shaking  will  alter  such  an  ingrained 
trait.  But  we  can  be  alert  for  its  manifestations. 

There  is  at  present  a  dramatic  lesson  for  all  conservation- 
ists on  the  psycholog)'  and  motivation  of  Americans.  Despite 
repeated  failures — and  despite  full  publicity  on  those  costly 
mishaps — our  program  in  outer  space  progresses  in  giant, 
almost  hourly  strides.  It  enraptures  us.  It  is  fraught  with 
challenge,  with  fear,  with  hope,  pride,  excitement,  and 
romance.  We  do  not  give  it  spontaneous  moral  and  financial 
support  because  we  believe  it  will  put  a  dollar  or  a  duck 
in  our  pocket.  We  support  it  because  it  is  an  appealing,  j)a- 
triotic  challenge — not  because  it  satisfies  greed.  Surely  our 
con'^ervation  problems  would  be  solved  if  this  same  statement 
could  be  made  of  today's  resource  management  efl"orts. 

The  pendulum   15   swinging.   Patriotism   is   not   quite   so 

•■'1    from  ad'IrpiiR  iflvcn  at  Arizonn  GBmc   rrotccllve  AiiHorintion   mtct- 
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blase.  Esthetic  appreciation  of  nature — spurred  on  in  part  by 
lengthy  debates  over  the  wilderness  bills — is  finding  wider 
support.  So,  while  some  of  our  citizenry  may  still  be  dis- 
dainful, the  door  is  opening  for  more  effective  conservation 
education.  We  may  still  have  to  attempt  to  apply  dollar 
yardsticks  to  a  flight  of  ducks  or  to  a  herd  of  pronghorn 
antelope,  but  there  is  light  on  the  horizon.  Americans  are 
more  sensitive  to  their  very  real  non-physical  needs. 

Sadly  enough,  the  connection  between  both  our  non-physi- 
cal and  physical  requirements  on  the  one  hand  and  the  need 
for  intelligent  resource  management  on  the  other  has  not  been 
fully  demonstrated  to  the  public.  Too  few  understand  thai 
we  cannot  continue  to  violate  segments  of  the  conservation 
ethic  and  still  achieve  basic  over-all  natural  resource  goals. 
Too  few  have  been  told  often  and  clearly,  in  truly  motivating 
terms,  that  failure  to  meet  these  goals  will  bring  catastrophe. 
They  have  not  understood  that  indifference  and  neglect  of 
either  the  esthetic  or  physical  aspects  of  conservation  will 
bring  forth  a  host  of  spectres  to  threaten  our  social  structures. 

Here  is  where  the  American  public  lives  in  abysmal  ignor- 
ance of  simple,  basic  fact.  Here  is  where  many  conservation- 
ists have  failed  in  their  main  task.  Nature  and  man  do  not 
exist  apart.  But  Americans  have  forgotten  this.  They  have 
forgotten  because  for  too  long  conservationists — citizen  and 
professional  alike — have  talked  to  them  not  at  all  or  in  terms 
beyond  the  day-to-day  interests  of  the  average  citizen.  Many 
conservationists  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  very  real 
need  to  sell  research  but  have  attempted  to  do  it  with  super- 
cilious dignity.  They  forgot  that  emotion  is  the  basic  motiva- 
tor of  mankind,  that  a  single  well-turned  phrase  moves  more 
hearts  and  hands  than  ten  dozen  volumes  of  dry  compilations 
of  theory  or  statistics. 

Another  shortcoming  has  been  the  tendency  of  some  con- 
servationists to  gloss  over  touchy  subjects,  to  skate  hurriedly 
over  facts  which  would  raise  fire  and  action.  Recently,  how- 
ever, more  Americans  have  had  glimpses  of  underlying  causes 
and  effects.  Many  are  ready  and  anxious  to  know  more.  Con- 
sequently, the  danger  to  the  plain-spoken  public  conservation- 
ist is  fading.  Hut  this  habit  of  by-passing  touchy  subjects  is 
old,  and  we  still  find  some  of  the  pertinent  facts  buried  under 
sugar  coating  or  tucked  carefully  away  among  statistical 
tables  and  graphs. 

We  are  paying  a  price  for  these  errors  and  we  have  luul 
our  warnings.  We  must  recognize  reality.  We  must  face  up 
to  the  fart  that  the  land  has  been  much  belter  lo  us  than  we 
have  been  to  the  land.  The  reasons  wliicli  proinpled  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  emphasize  the  crises  in  conservation  are 
plain  to  see.  They  are  warnings  which  should  strike  fear  in 
our  hearts.  Some  stales  lia\c  lost  as  nuicli  as  two  inches  of  lop- 
soil  in  a  single  century  of  use.  Man-made  sand  dunes  spread 
outward  from  the  edges  of  the  Red  Desert  and  in  many  other 
places.  Gear  flowing  streams  have  become  raging  intermil- 
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tent  torrents  or  putrid  open  sewers.  Our  renewable  resources 
are  being  undermined  by  our  failure  to  appeal  to  the  basic 
dignity  and  respect  that  is  in  mankind.  They  are  being  under- 
mined by  our  failure  to  let  both  truth  and  fear  take  their 
places  in  conservation  education. 

And  truth  and  fear  are  both  awesome  in  our  times.  Com- 
munism in  China  does  not  have  its  roots  in  political  theory. 
Those  roots  are  in  the  soil  of  China.  They  were  planted  there 
by  unbridled  greed  many,  many  years  before  the  birth  of 
either  Marx  or  Lenin.  These  roots  of  social  catastrophe 
started  to  grow  in  2200  B.C.  when  Emperor  Shen-Nung  was 
unable  to  sell  the  Chinese  people  his  policy  for  wise  land  use. 
They  fed  on  the  failure  of  the  Chinese  to  love  their  land — 
not  just  the  products  of  the  land.  They  crept  behind  the 
axmen  and  the  gleaners  who  denuded  the  mountains  and  the 
foothills.  They  spread  through  wasted  watersheds  and  drain- 
ages, grew  thick  and  strong  in  the  flood  plains  and  on  wind- 
torn  prairies.  They  thrust  their  way  into  the  impoverished 
towns,  into  the  markets  and  the  homes  of  the  cities.  Greed 
and  ignorance  begat  hunger  and  poverty.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
conservation  which  prompted  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  to  state  that,  "We  have  today  a  new  dimension 
of  urgency  in  the  dependency  of  man  on  nature."  Barren 
hills  and  hungry  hordes  look  much  the  same  on  any  continent. 

China  is  not  a  single,  isolated  example  of  this  connection 
between  attitudes,  land,  and  political  upheaval.  This  is  the 
meat  of  ancient  and  modern  history.  It  is  the  fact  behind 
the  collapse  of  ancient  civilizations.  It  is  behind  hunger, 
weakness  and  capitulation  in  modern  times.  Whenever  man- 
kind has  not  countered  his  greed  for  the  things  of  the  land 
with  love  and  respect  for  the  land,  catastrophe  has  struck. 
Think  for  a  moment  on  the  chain  of  events,  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  in  ancient  Algeria — now  buried  under  man- 
made  sand  dunes.  Recall  the  history  of  ancient  Mesopotamia 
and  of  modern  Spain. 

And  here  then  is  the  challenge:  You  as  citizen  conserva- 
tionists and  community  leaders  can  use  the  new  awareness. 
You  can  use  the  broadening  of  American  attitude  to  drive 
home  the  need  for  love  of  the  land  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
price  of  greed  on  the  other. 

The  successful  vehicle  for  such  a  popular  campaign  must 
have  emotional  appeal  and  be  based  solidly  on  fact.  Men  of 

The  land  has  been  much  better  to  us  than  we  have  been  to  the  land. 
This  Pittsylvania  County  field  could  have  been  protected  from  serious 
erosion   during   a   rain   by  a  well-designed  contour  strip  cropping   system. 
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experience,  men  who  have  done  most  to  advance  the  causes 
of  conservation  and  give  us  the  beginnings  of  a  conserva- 
tion ethic,  used  their  own  love  and  dedication  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  others.  Recount  the  words  of  Leopold,  Roosevelt, 
Pinchot,  Ding  Darling,  Lowermilk,  and  those  of  Thoreau, 
Emerson  and  of  Bernard  DeVoto.  No  man  can  logically  be 
ashamed  to  rekindle  torches  carried  by  the  likes  of  such  men 
— and  those  torches  flamed  brightly  with  love. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  place  pure  emotion  over  logic,  nor 
blind  nostalgia  over  practicality.  I  do  attempt  to  give  emo- 
tion its  due,  to  remind  you  again  that  throughout  all  of  his- 
tory, the  great  accomplishments  and  the  great  tragedies  of 
patroitism  and  of  conservation  have  been  driven  by  the 
power  of  emotion — by  love  or  by  greed. 

There  are  men  who  live  and  breathe  for  the  causes  of 
conservation,  for  appreciation  of  nature.  To  these  men  the 
stresses  and  strains,  the  social,  economic,  and  political  under- 
currents of  conservation  are  as  familiar  as  the  contents  of 
their  tackle  boxes.  I  attempt  no  elucidation  for  these  men. 

To  the  casual  member  of  the  out-door  clan  any  essay  on 
the  etymology,  sociology,  or  history  of  conservation  attitudes 
would  be  of  no  concern.  Instead  I  would  motivate  those  who 
do  contribute  to  conservation  and  wildlife  management  but 
who  might  contribute  still  more. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  many  sportsmen  have  clear 
views  of  the  issues  and  opportunities  of  the  times.  But  there 
is  also  evidence  that  others  do  not  see  so  clearly.  This  type 
of  evidence  is  less  obvious.  It  is  sometimes  demonstrated 
more  in  what  is  not  done — in  support  which  is  not  forth- 
coming, in  opinions  not  expressed — than  in  purely  negative 
action  or  in  uninformed  opposition. 

The  confusion  behind  this  latter  attitude  expresses  itself 
in  things  ranging  from  the  petty  to  the  grandiose,  from  a 
tossed  beer  can  to  the  death  of  a  critical  conservation  project. 
We  see  it  in  the  spread  between  technical  fitness  in  the  art 
of  sportsmanship  and  gluttony  in  the  field,  between  support 
for  a  nation-wide  waterfowl  program  and  demands  for  in- 
creased bags  of  disappearing  ducks.  We  see  it  in  the  con- 
fusion over  multiple  use.  Multiple  use  for  purposes  of  en- 
hancement of  all  resources  and  for  general  improvement 
is  one  thing.  Multiple  use  to  enhance  a  single  resource  at  the 
expense  of  others  is  something  else. 

There  is  cause  for  concern.  There  is  cause  because  too  little 
eff'ort  is  still  accepted  as  enough,  because  small  issues  sap 
energies  and  dominate  the  larger  issue  of  altitudes,  because 
outward  expression  of  feeling  for  Mother  Earth  here  in 
America  still  shows  shallowness  and  callousness,  because  it 
is  still  more  modern  to  be  falsely  sophisticated  than  to  be 
sincerely  humble. 

The  pendulum  is  swinging.  I  urge  you  to  help  hasten  the 
day  when  full  appreciation  for  the  total  of  nature  will  pre- 
dominate our  fascination  with  dollar  values,  to  hasten  the 
day  when  love  of  our  land  will  be  a  proud  badge  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Have  the  temerity  to  stand  among  your  fellows  and  ex- 
pound the  soul-moving  emotions  you  experience  when  you 
feel  the  surge  of  a  feeding  trout,  when  you  hear  the  sudden 
drumming  of  a  startled  grouse  or  the  spine-tingling  bugle  of 
a  bull  elk.  Explain  unashamedly  that  these  things  come  from 
rich  and  cherished  land,  that  they  do  not  exist  where  the 
soil  of  the  earth  or  the  emotions  of  men  are  barren  and 
wasted. 


Muzzle  -  Loading 
Virginia 
Riflemen 


By  DON  CARPENTER 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

EARLY  settlers  of  Virginia  shot  their  game  for  the 
table  with  long  barreled  muzzle-loading  rifles  that 
were  handmade  and  accurate  enough  to  hit  a  squirrel 
in  the  eye.  They  used  flint-locks  and  later  cap  and  ball  wea- 
pons right  into  The  War  between  the  States.  Now  in  this 
era  of  modern  weapons,  more  and  more  sportsmen  are  turn- 
ing back  the  hands  of  time  and  again  using  the  firearms  of 
their  ancestors. 

Our  growing  army  of  muzzle-loading  gun  fans  have  good 
reason  to  restore  and  use  antique  pieces  of  more  than  100 
years  ago.  They  love  the  beautiful  workmanship  of  the 
craftsmen  who  made  the  weapons  of  the  Daniel  Boone  period. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  cap  and  ball  or  flint  lock  Ken- 
tucky rifle  and  the  Springfield  rifled  musket,  model  1868, 
caliber  .58,  are  accurate  and  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
over  a  fireplace,  when  cleaned,  repaired  and  restored  to 
shooting  condition. 

Some  of  these  gun  fans  claim  muzzleloaders  are  more 
sporting  to  hunt  with  because  the  nimrod  using  a  heavier 
than  usual  ball  either  kills  clean  or  has  the  alibi  of  "no 
time  to  reload."  Double  barrel  cap  and  ball  shotgun  fans 
claim  their  guns  need  no  plugs  to  conform  with  federal  shell 
regulations.  All  say  their  muzzleloaders  kick  less  than  mod- 
ern rifles  and  shotguns  .  .  .  and  to  this  I  say  Amen! 

New  Market,  Virginia,  is  the  home  of  an  interesting  group 
of  musketeers  called  "The  New  Market  Muzzleloaders."  The 


group  has  about  30  mem- 
bers of  whom  about  15 
are  very  active  and  hunt 
only  with  muzzleloaders. 

An  outstanding  member 
of  this  Shenandoah  Valley 
group  is  William  Hoyle 
Garber,  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  New  Market,  who  hunts 
deer  only  with  an  1848  Ken- 
tucky rifle  caliber  .41,  and 
only  allows  hunting  on  his 
private  deer  land  at  Mac- 
anie,    Virginia,    with    muz- 


Measure  out  a   load   of  black   powder 

and    pour   it   down    the    barrel    without 

spilling. 
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Don     C«rp«nt«r     hunting     deer     with     a      135-year-old,     munle-loading 
Kentucliy    rifle. 


zleloading    rifles. 

I  hunted  with  Hoyle  for 
several  days  during  a  recent  deer  season.  Hoyle  loaned  me 
a  beautiful  cap  and  ball  job  over  135  years  old.  It  was  heavy 
but  well-balanced  and  not  too  much  trouble  to  tote  in  the 
highlands.  It  was  the  same  weapon  Hoyle  used  to  bag  his 
deer  legally  the  preceding  fall. 

According  to  Hoyle,  "If  Grandpaw  could  shoot  a  deer  with 
a  musket,  I  can." 

He  showed  me  how  to  handload  the  ancient  octagon  barrel 
at  dawn  on  a  mountain  road. 

First,  I  had  to  learn  how  to  measure  out  a  load  of  black 
powder  from  an  ancient  powder  horn,  then  pour  it  down  the 
barrel  without  spifling.  Next,  I  took  a  round  lead  ball  weigh- 
ing about  a  quarter-ounce,  and  placed  it  in  the  center  of 
a  cloth  patch  on  which  I  had  spit.  (Note — I  hear  modern 
muzzleloaders  use  oil  instead  of  spit,  which  ancient  woods- 
men used.)  Hoyle  told  me,  "If  spit  was  good  enough  for  my 
ancestors,  it's  good  enough  for  me!" 

With  the  wet  patch  wrapped  around  the  ball  or  buUet, 
I  took  a  long  wooden  ramrod  from  its  channel  beneath  the 
rifle  barrel,  and  drove  the  ball  and  patch  into  the  barrel 
as  far  as  it  would  go.  Then  I  was  told  to  kick  the  barrel 
with  my  foot  to  drive  some  powder  into  the  alley  below  the 
firing  nipple.  The  final  step  was  to  place  a  percussion  cap 
over  the  nipple,  rest  the  hammer  carefully  on  top  of  the  cap, 
and  the  gun  was  loaded  and  ready  to  shoot. 

To  fire  the  Kentucky  rifle,  you  pull  the  hammer  all  the 
way  back  until  it  locks.  Then  pull  the  rear  trigger  or  '"stitch" 
back  until  it  locks.  A  second  or  front  trigger,  also  called  a 
"hair  trigger"  needs  only  to  be  touched  to  fire  the  weapon. 

The  shooter  must  remember  tliat  when  the  cap  is  fired 
by  the  hammer,  it  ignites  the  powder  train,  and  the  timing  is 
slower  than  with  present  day  shells.  Therefore,  the  marks- 
man must  hold  the  target  in  his  sights  until  the  ball  emerges 
from  the  long  barrel,  or  he  will  miss  his  target. 

When  moving  from  one  hunting  place  to  another,  we  dis- 
armed our  rifles  by  simply  removing  the  cap  from  the  nipple 
and  placing  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  paper  over  the  firing 
hole  to  prevent  loss  of  powder  from  the  train,  then  lowering 
the  hammer  to  hold  the  plug  in  place.  It  is  impo.-sible  to 
unload  these  rifles  without  firing,  so  to  comply  with  the  "i\j 
loaded  guns  in  autos  law"  we  always  removed  tiie  firing  caps. 
1  like  the  handmade  sights  on  the  old  muzzleloaders.  They 
are  about  the  best  oj)en  or  field  sights  r\er  made.  When  the 
weapon  is  fired  a  small  cloud  of  smoke  is  emitted  from  the 
barrel,  which,  some  kidding  hunters  claim,  "makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  hunter  to  wait  five  miiuites  to  see  if  he  has  killetl 
his  game."  The  firing  noise  or   report   is  satii«factory   from 
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With  a   moist   patch  wrapped  around  the  ball,   ram   the    ball    and   patch  into  the  barrel  as  far  as  they  will   go.   Be  sure  there  is   powder  in  the   alley 
below  the  firing  nipple.  Place  a   percussion  cap  over  the  nipple.  To  fire,  pull  the  hammer  all  the  way  bacit,   pull  the  back  trigger  until   it   locks,   and 

a   touch   on  the   "hair  trigger"   will    set  her  off. 


this  10-pound  gun,  but  the  "kick"  I  learned  was  about  as 
light  as  a  .410  gauge  shotgun,  which  is  not  much. 

Infrequently,  these  old  rifles  will  not  fire.  Such  a  misfire 
could  be  embarrassing  and  quite  sporting  if  one  met  an 
angry  bear  with  cubs.  Except  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  the 
reloading  process  takes  time.  Experts  can  load  and  fire  about 
two  shots  in  one  minute. 

I  asked  about  the  lethal  range  of  Kentucky  rifle  and  was 
told  by  a  Virginia  gunsmith.  "I  would  not  care  to  have  an 
expert  shoot  at  me  under  one  mile." 

The  17th  Virginia  Infantry,  a  division  of  the  North-South 
Skirmish  Association  at  Arlington,  Virginia,  has  won  three 
times  consecutively  the  title  of  National  Champions.  These 
uniformed  cap  and  ball  fans  shoot  only  muzzleloaders.  Their 
association  was  formed  in  1950  and  now  has  about  1,400 
members.  Their  equipment  includes  bayonets  and  even 
cannon. 

Thomas  C.  Worthington.  Jr..  a  prominent  Annapolis  real- 
tor, is  the  only  Maryland  member  of  the  famous  17th  Vir- 
ginia Infantry,  and  a  leading  exponent  of  muzzle-loading 
marksmanship  on  both  targets  and  game.  He  holds  more 
than  50  medals  for  his  target  prowess  and  hunts  squirrels 
only  with  a  muzzle-loader,  and  always  hits  them  in  the  head. 
Tom  shoots  all  his  geese  with  a  10  gauge  cap  lock  double- 
barrelled  goose  gun  made  in  the  1850s.  It  has  been  chocked 
and  now  shoots  an  80  percent  pattern  at  20  yards  with  both 
barrels.  (You  can  cover  the  pattern  with  one  hand.) 

Tom  hunts  his  pheasants  on  game  farms  with  ancient  dou- 
ble-barreled cap  and  ball  pieces  made  almost  100  years  ago. 
His  gun  collection  is  outstanding. 

One  of  Tom's  finest  guns  is  a  recently  made  replica  of 
"Old  Rattler,"  a  .36  caliber  Kentucky  flint  lock  rifle,  made 
in  1956  by  Carl  Pippert  of  Bladensburg,  Md.  This  piece  of 
the  Daniel  Boone  era  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  $1,000.  and 
the  gunsmith  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  craftsman.  Pippert 
spent  over  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  spare  time  making 
this  jewel. 

Old  Rattler  gets  its  name  from  its  brass  patchbox,  which 
is  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  rattlesnake,  and  it  is  every  bit 
as  deadly  on  a  target. 

This  muzzleloader  with  a  barrel  44  inches  long  is  inlaid 
with  real  coin-gold  nameplate,  ivory  and  silver  designs.  It 
is  so  accurate  that  Tom  prefers  it  to  modern  weapons  for 
hunting.  I  saw  targets  Tom  made  at  100  yards  which  were 
smaller  than  two  inches.  The  gun  appears  beautiful  but 
ungainly  and  will  be  serviceable  for  years. 


Old  Rattler  is  beautifully  carved  by  hand.  It  has  three 
silver  hearts  inlaid  on  the  wrist  of  the  stock.  These  rep- 
resent The  Trinity  (Father-Son-Holy  Ghost).  A  silver  star 
in  the  cheek  piece  was  supposed  to  protect  the  rifle  and 
the  hunter  in  olden  days  from  a  "Hex." 

Early  settlers  used  to  think  that  if  a  rifle  was  left  lying  on 
the  ground  and  a  woman  stepped  •  over  it,  a  Hex  would  be 
caused  and  immediately  make  the  rifle  lose  all  of  its  ac- 
curacy and  dependability.  Hexes  were  also  said  to  be  caused 
when  the  rifleman  shot  a  cat;  or  if  a  shooter  crossed  a  bridge 
on  the  way  to  a  rifle  match  (he  was  supposed  to  wade  the 
stream  or  take  a  boat  when  crossing). 

If  the  rifle  owner  was  sure  who  had  put  a  Hex  on  his 
piece,  he  could  draw  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the 
man  or  woman  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  shoot  at  the  figure 
with  a  silver  bullet — close  enough  so  even  his  hexed  rifle 
could  not  miss.  This  always  removed  the  hex. 

Worthington  also  hunts  with  two  collector's  items  made  in 
the  late  1860s  by  Nelson  Lewis  of  Troy,  N.Y.  These  inter- 
esting combination  guns  are  side-by-side  cap  and  ball  barrels. 
One  has  a  .42  caliber  rifle  barrel  and  a  12  gauge  shot  bar- 
rel ;  the  other,  a  .38  caliber  rifle  barrel  united  with  a  20 
gauge  shot  combo.  With  these  weapons  a  hunter  was  ready 
to  down  any  kind  of  game,  be  it  bear,  deer,  waterfowl,  or 
upland  small  game  animal  or  bird. 

It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  gun  collectors  to 
find  good,  old  flintlock  or  cap  and  ball  weapons  and  they  are 
quite  expensive  now.  Unserviceable  weapons  of  that  age 
can  still  be  had  at  low  prices  and  are  simply  used  as  fireplace 
ornaments,  but  a  really  beautiful  Kentucky  rifle  in  shooting 
or  mint  condition  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  and  increases 
in  value  yearly. 

Barrels  and  actions  using  black  powder,  which  is  more 
corrosive  than  modern  powder,  require  thorough  cleaning 
after  use  and  cannot  be  neglected  like  some  modern  weap- 
ons. Any  good  weapon,  properly  cared  for,  usually  increases 
in  value,  just  like  stocks  and  bonds. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn,  while  viewing  the  Worthington 
gun  collection,  that  his  .58  caliber  Springfield  rifled  muskets 
shoot  modern  day  scores.  One  such  piece  he  has  in  perfect 
condition  was  captured  by  the  Confederate  States  Army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  reissued  by  them  to  the  13th  Virginia 
Infantry,  and  so  marked.  It  still  has  the  original  Confederate 
States  sling  made  of  cotton,  which  is  still  strong  and  useful. 
The  leather  slings  used  by  Union  troops  on  this  same  model 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Ry  BARBARA  SPRUCE 
London^  Ontario,  Canada 


1WAS  DRIVEN  to  the  birds  as  a  man  is  driven  to  crime, 
by  outside  forces  he  is  too  weak  to  combat.  No  account 
of  birds  I  have  seen  and  those  I  missed  is  complete  with- 
out Andy,  without  whom  I  would  never  have  taken  up  bird- 
ing. 

Andy  was  a  boisterous  baby,  pitching  himself  from  his 
crib  nightly,  walking  off  roofs  daily,  breaking  windows, 
glasses,  blinds  and  plumbing  systems  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity. There  was  nothing  to  do  with  Andy  but  to  go  out- 
doors. 

My  sister  gave  him  a  feeding  station  for  Christmas.  The 
idea  was  for  him  to  stand  still  quietly  for  moments  together, 
watching  the  birds  while  I  caught  up  on  two  years'  house- 
work. On  sending  to  the  village  tor  bird  food,  we  got  a  sort 
of  uncooked  suet  pudding  (obviou>ly  last  year's),  not  suitable 
for  his  glass-bosomed  grain  feeder  We  did  get  a  bag  of  seed 
but  we  had  this  other  thing,  so  I  made  a  wire  cage  for  it 
and  hung  it  in  a  tree.  Not  a  bird  paid  a  call,  let  alone 
dropped  in  for  lunch. 

Peter  and  Andy  were  spending  a  rainy  day  hammering  in 
the  cellar.  Andy  hammered  a  hole  in  the  cement  floor  and 
50  nails  into  the  second  tread  from  the  bottom,  and  he  sawed 
through  the  left  hand  stair-stringer.  Peter  made  a  recog- 
nizable bird  feeder,  so  we  put  up  the  feeder  and  some  new 
cellar  steps.  Then  the  boys  occupied  themselves  with  the 
brace-and-bit.  Peter  bored  a  hundred  holes  in  an  old  log. 
We  cut  the  log  in  three  pieces,  and  by  putting  a  large  bent 
si)ike  (we  have  lots  of  them  I  in  one  end  of  each,  we  had 
three  suet  logs. 

The  boys  stuffed  the  holes  with  fat  and  peanut  buttei 
Presently  petless,  we  set  out  cold  porridge  and  supper  left- 
overs. Delighted  with  a  disposal  problem  solved,  I  put  out 
offerings  of  oatmeal,  slightly  used  meat  bones,  bacon  rind, 
pumpkin  seeds,  and  squash  .skins.  On  seeing  the  extensive 
cafeteria  we  ran,  the  birds  identified  us  erroneously  as  A. A. 
A.  (Authorities  on  Avian  Appetites)  and  come  to  dine  regu- 
larly. 

Blue  jays  plummeted  from  the  top  of  the  willow  and  at- 
tacked the  food  fiercely.  The  cardinals  appearing  on  the 
tips  of  the  spruce,  like  Christmas  decorations,  were  nervous, 
disappearing  at  the  flick  of  a  jay's  tail.  The  display  was  so 
exciting  once,  Andy  pres.sed  his  nose  through  the  kitchen 
window.  Birds  came  I  never  knew  existed.  Too  cowardly  to 
admit  this  before  my  children,  I  bought  a  birdbook.  Being 
seen  outdoors  consulting  this  volume  branded  me  an  expert, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbors.  They  still  haven't  realized  the 
expert  wouldn't  need  the  book  so  often. 

Wc  stayed  out  for  longer  periods.  The  idea  was  to  run 
Andy  imtil  he  was  too  tired  to  swing  from  the  shower  rail  or 


climb  the  cupboards  to  the  ceiling.  The  boys  began  to  notice 
birds  so  small  or  so  tree-colored  as  to  defy  identification  by 
the  bare  eyeball. 

So  my  husband  bought  me  binoculars  for  Christmas.  He 
described  how  he  had  leaned  far  over  the  counter  at  the 
optical  shop  and  asked  the  clerk  for  binoculars  for  bird- 
watching  in  such  a  surreptitious  manner  that  others  waiting 
looked  at  him  with  all  the  curiosity  he  had  wished  to  avoid. 
He  was  sure  as  he  was  led  into  an  inner  sanctum  that  they 
were  laughing  at  him  for  being  an  eccentric  bird  watcher. 

When  we  went  on  holiday  I  took  my  book  along  to  cram 
up.  Attending  a  party  in  the  next  cottage,  someone's  opening 
gambit  was,  "Did  anyone  bring  his  birdbook?" 

"I  did." 

It  was  only  during  the  following  laughter  and  thigh- 
ihwacking  I  realized  that  it  was  like  asking  "Who  has 
brought  his  pad  and  poem  and  opium  pipe?"  Only  a  nut 
would  admit  it.  But  joke  or  not,  word  passed  around  and  a 
steady  procession  paraded  in  with  feathered  corpses  in 
various  stages  or  called  me  from  bed  or  breakfast  to  identifv 
a  shrub-skulking  catbird  or  the  one  that  whistles  "whip-poor- 
will"! 

Through  the  winter  we  entertained  tree  sparrows,  juncos, 
nuthatches  and  woodpeckers  as  well  as  cardinals,  jays 
chickadees,  and  house  sparrows.  One  morning  a  couple  of 
dozen  exotic-looking  birds  thronged  the  feeders.  Their 
chunky  bodies  and  brilliant  yellow,  black  and  white  coloring 
made  them  appear  to  have  been  designed  by  children.  I 
dashed  for  the  book  before  I  poured  the  orange  juice. 

"What  are  they.  Mom,  quick!" 

The  phone  rang;  it  was  my  neighbor.  "What  are  those 
birds  in  your  yard?"  she  asked  without  her  customary  pre- 
amble. 

"Evening  grosbeaks,"  I  replied,  happy  to  bo  one  step 
ahead  of  somebody. 

"Say,  you  are  good  at  birds  arent  you;  I've  never  even 
heard  of  that  kind.  T^ey  won't  even  look  at  the  bread  in 
my  feeder." 

This  was  true.  It  was  several  days  before  1  discovered 
they  ate  sunflower  seeds  exclusively  as  a  substitute  for  Mani- 
toba maple  keys. 

My  field  of  view  was  too  narrow.  Taking  my  book  and 
glasses  I  went  alicld  alone  in  search  of  the  "peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding."  I  went  to  the  river;  it  is  the  birds" 
highway,  and  both  short  hoppers  and  long  flights  use  it. 

There  is  dcfniilc  iherapeulie  value  in  silting  on  a  piece 
of  pla^lic  tai>le(l()tli  ainitiig  tiie  tall  grasses  at  the  top  of  llu- 
riverbank  as  the  mists  disperse  and  the  sun  lomes  up. 
One  May  morning  20  Canada  gerse  slept  on  the  river's  Iran- 
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Popcorn,  raisins  and 
other  tidbits  thread- 
ed on  a  string  make 
a  shrub  or  tree  out- 
side a  windov/  a  real 
cafeteria    for    birds. 
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quil  surface,  casting  20  perfect  reflections  beside  them.  A 
bare  little  tree  on  the  bank  was  filled  with  countless  cedar 
waxwings.  1  turned  to  the  waxwing  page,  perchance  to  recog- 
nize a  Bohemian.  Glancing  up,  the  tree  was  fulled  with  titter- 
ing goldfinches:  not  a  waxwing  in  sight! 

Another  day  a  little  green  heron  stalked  minnows  in  the 
gravelly  shallows  as  a  cat  stalks  a  mouse.  The  great  blue 
heron  and  white  American  egret  stood  together  knee  deep 
where  the  current  will  carry  the  fish  near  the  surface  over 
a  sand  bar. 

A  description  of  the  wonders  I  have  seen  on  a  morning 
outing  has  afforded  me  as  much  acclaim  from  my  family  as 
they  give  their  father  for  his  home  run.  Such  applause  is 
worth  pursuit.  I  have  taken  the  boys  with  me  and  their  en- 
chantment over  an  indigo  bunting — "He's  too  blue  to  be  real, 
Mom!"  and  "it's  bigger'n  our  tree-house!"  showing  their 
awe  below  the  eagles'  nest — makes  it  worth  putting  up  with 
them. 

The  eagles  were  not  at  home  and  while  they  would  not  ad- 
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as    well    as   these    grosbeaks 
stocked   v/ith  sunflower  seeds. 


mit  it,  both  Peter  and  Andy  seemed  relieved.  Most  of  the 
birds  are  frightened  into  hiding  by  Andy's  three-block  voice. 
I  took  them  to  Hawk  Cliff  but  few  hawks  were  migrating.  We 
missed  the  bald  eagle  while  grovelling  in  the  sand  for  the 
car  keys  Andy'd  dropped.  So  when  a  goshawk  came  gliding 
toward  us,  Andy  backed  up,  and  backed  up  .  .  .  and  I  just  let 
him  scrabble  for  a  foothold  on  the  cliff  face  while  I  had  a 
good  look. 

Birds  have  afforded  me  both  a  measure  of  fame  and 
averted  the  nervous  breakdown  that  !  felt  sure  would  be  my 
fate.  Trv  them  vourself ! 


Muzzle-Loading  Virginia  Riflemen 

(Continued   from  page   7) 

rifle  (1863)  have  long  since  rotted  and  had  to  be  replaced. 
The  Confederacy  was  forced  to  use  cotton  slings  during  the 
war,  due  to  a  shortage  of  leather. 

To  emphasize  the  accuracy  of  muzzle-loading  rifles,  Tom 
showed  me  his  most  unusual  cap  lock  percussion  rifle,  and 
offered  to  wager  he  could  beat  me  shooting  a  modern  M-1 
rifle  at  1.000-yard  targets.  This  museum  piece  in  mint,  work- 
ing condition  shoots  a  .56  caliber  Picket  bullet  from  a  rifled 
barrel  38  inches  long,  using  a  paper  patch.  It  has  a  false 
muzzle  and  mechanical  bullet  starter,  and  a  muzzle  rest 
built  onto  the  barrel  because  it  is  too  heavy  to  hold  up.  It 
actually  weighs  38  pounds!  Snipers  in  the  Civil  War  picked 
off  their  victims  with  this  weapon  up  to  1,000  yards. 


I  confess  that  William  Hoyle  Garber  of  New  Market  and 
Tom  Worthington,  Jr.,  of  the  17th  Virginia  Infantry  are  do- 
ing a  good  job  of  adding  my  name  to  the  long  list  of  hunters 
now  converted  to  muzzle-loading.  I  especially  look  forward  to 
shooting  Old  Rattler  with  its  beautiful  "Tiger  Tail"  maple 
stock,  which  had  to  be  aged  20  years  before  it  was  carved. 
Or,  to  hunt  deer  with  Tom's  Half-stock  cap  lock  of  the 
1870s,  a  .38  caliber  rifle  weighing  only  about  eight  pounds 
— a  very,  very  accurate  weapon. 

The  ancient  cap  boxes  and  powder  horns  of  yesterday 
definitely  have  a  place  in  modern  hunting  for  real  sportsmen, 
who  depend  on  accurate  fire  rather  than  on  the  modern 
concept  of  firepower  developed  by  rapid  fire.  Besides,  it  is 
romantic ! 
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Deer  Hunting  In 
Eastern  Virginia 

By  GEORGE  McKENNA 
Richmond,  Virginia 

1.\  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia  deer  are  hunted  much  the 
same  as  they  are  in  the  deep  South.  The  season  is  fairly 
long;  the  bag  limit  in  many  counties  is  one  a  day,  two 
a  season;  dogs  are  commonly  used  to  drive  the  deer  out  of 
their  covers;  and,  except  for  the  Dismal  Swamp  where 
rifles  are  used  from  elevated  stands,  the  deer  are  taken  with 
shotguns  and  buckshot. 

Some  good  deer  covers  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  open 
to  the  public.  These  include  the  state  forests,  Camp  A.  P. 
Hill  and  Camp  Pickett,  and  several  tracts  of  company 
owned  land  which  are  opened  through  agreements  between 
the  owners  and  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisher- 
ies. 

The  best  deer  hunting  in  the  eastern  half  of  Virginia, 
however,  is  on  privately  owned  land  where  the  hunting 
rights  are  controlled  by  clubs.  For  the  roost  part,  these  clubs 
were  formed  by  men  who  like  to  hunt  and  have  invested 
their  time  and  money  in  projects  that  will  provide  them 
with  good  hunting.  They  are  not  exclusive  social  organiza- 
tions established  to  monopolize  the  good  hunting  for  a  few 
and  deny  it  to  the  rest  of  us.  Almost  all  of  them  welcome 
guests  on  their  hunts,  providing  only  that  the  guest  pays  a 
fee,  usually  $3,  to  cover  his  share  of  the  expenses.  The 
person  who  wants  to  try  out  this  kind  of  hunting  can  usually 
find  the  opportunity  to  do  it  simply  by  asking  among  his 
friends   and   acquaintances   until   he   finds   someone  who   is 

Hunters  in  eastern  Virginia   do   not  get  many  chances   like  this.  Action, 

when  it  occurs,   is  likely  to  be  fast  as  the  deer  breaks  suddenly  out  of 

dense    cover    and     races    toward     the     hunter's    stand. 
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either  a  member  of  such  a  club,  or  knows  a  club  member, 
and  make  his  desire  known.  Southern  hospitality  is  then 
sure  to  bring  an  invitation  to  take  part. 

The  best  gun  to  use  on  one  of  these  hunts  is  a  12-gauge, 
full-choked  shotgun,  or  a  12-gauge  double  bored,  modified 
and  full.  And  the  man  with  the  double  should  be  prepared 
to  use  his  full-choked  barrel  first,  because  many  of  the 
shots  will  be  made  at  a  deer  being  chased  toward  the  hunter 
by  the  dogs,  and  not  at  a  deer  running  away  from  him. 

A  12-gauge  gun  with  a  modified  choke  barrel  can  also  be 
used,  as  can  a  16,  although  that  gauge  is  not  as  dependable 
for  making  a  clean  kill  on  a  deer  as  the  12.  The  20-gauge 
gun  is  too  light  for  all  except  very  short-range  shots  with 
buckshot. 

The  biggest  mistake  most  hunters  make  when  choosing 
loads  for  this  kind  of  hunting  is  selecting  00  buck  because 
the  pellets  are  larger  than  the  other  sizes.  Very  few  shotguns 
shoot  good  patterns  with  this  size  of  buckshot,  and  some 
that  I  have  tried  made  such  erratic  patterns  that  a  shot 
aimed  at  a  deer's  chest  at  40  yards  would  be  likely  to  put 
one  pellet  in  an  ear,  another  pellet  in  a  hind  foot,  and  send 
the  rest  of  the  buckshot  whistling  through  the  air  around 
him. 

I  have  patterned  several  shotguns  loaded  with  buckshot, 
shooting  them  at  sheets  of  brown  wrapping  paper  at  ranges 


Only  hunters  named 
by  the  Hunt  Master 
work  the  dogs. 
After  the  hunt 
others  help  round 
up    the    dogs. 
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of  30  to  40  yards.  The  best  results  have  come  from  either 
number  1  or  number  4  buckshot.  The  pellets  of  number  4 
buckshot  are  .24  inch  in  diameter  (.24  caliber),  and  there 
arc  27  pellets  in  a  standard  12-gauge  load.  Number  1  buck- 
shot are  ..30  inch  in  diameter,  and  there  are  16  in  a  standard 
12-gauge  load.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  both  of  these 
loads  put  %  of  their  pellets  into  a  space  no  larger  than  a 
deer's  chest  at  30  to  35  yards,  a  normal  range  for  shooting 
a  deer  in  front  of  d(.gs.  Either  of  these  loads  will  make  clean 
kills. 

Number  0  buckshot  i>  larger.  ..32  inch  in  diameter,  but 
I  here  are  only  12  pellets  in  a  standard  12-  gauge  load.  Num- 
ber 00  buckshot  is  .33  inch  in  diameter,  and  there  are  9 
pellets  in  a  standard  12-gauge  load.  12  pellets  in  the  short 
tna<rniini>.  and  l.S  in  the  three-inch  magnums.  Rut  even 
in  the  three-inch  magnums.  I  have  found  that  00  buck  ar? 
likely  to  form  patterns  shaped  like  cartwheels,  with  holes 
in  them  large  enough  to  miss  the  vital  area  in  a  deer.  For 
this  reason.  I  slick  to  either  number  1  or  number  4  buck- 
>li(>l.  depending  upon  which  pattern  is  be.it  in  the  gun  I  am 
using.    Hut   each    hunter   should    try   out   his   own    gun    with 
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several  different  loads  before  taking  it  on  a  hunt,  because 
no  two  guns  shoot  alike.  And  the  three-inch  magnums  should 
never  be  fired  in  any  gun  chambered  for  2  3^-inch  shells. 

Rifled  slugs  are.  of  course,  much  more  effective  for  deer 
hunting,  and  much  more  accurate  than  buckshot.  But  they 
are  barred  by  law  in  some  Virginia  counties,  and  are  usually 
barred  by  deer-hunting  clubs  even  in  counties  where  the) 
may  legally  be  used. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  proper  gun  and  load  for  this 
type  of  hunting  is  the  possession  of  a  large  supply  of  patience. 
Taking  part  in  a  club  deer  hunt  means  standing  in  one  spot 
for  hours.  During  that  time  the  hunter  should  not  move  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  make  unnecessary  noise,  or  do 
anything  else  that  will  warn  the  deer  away  from  his  stand. 
And  he  should  remain  alert  during  the  whole  time.  There  is 
often  very  little  action  on  one  of  these  hunts,  but  when  it 
does  occur  it  is  likely  to  break  fast,  and  without  warning, 
as  a  deer  races  out  of  the  cover  directly  toward  the  stand. 
The  hunter  has  to  be  ready  for  it  then,  or  miss  his  chance 
for  a  shot. 

On  most  club  hunts,  the  hunters  are  placed  on  stands  by 
someone  named  by  the  Hunt  Master  to  do  that.  Once  on  a 
stand,  the  hunter  should  make  sure  he  knows  where  the  hun- 
ters on  adjacent  stands  are  located  so  he  will  not  shoot  to- 
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Left:  Taking   part  in   a   club  deer  hunt   means  standing   in   one   spot  tor 

hours,    without   moving,    making    noise,    or   doing    anything    else    that   will 

turn    the    deer    away    from    the    stand.    Right:    One    lady,    who    followed 

all    the    rules,    has    just    protected    her    "shirttail." 


ward  either  of  them.  Then  he  should  remain  on  his  own 
stand  until  taken  off  it  at  the  end  of  the  hunt. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  remaining  on  a  stand.  One  is  the 
fact  that  as  long  as  a  hunter  is  on  his  stand  the  other  hunters 
know  where  he  is.  If  he  wanders  through  the  thick  brush 
that  makes  up  most  of  our  best  deer  covers,  he  can  be  mis- 
taken for  a  deer  by  a  hunter  on  another  stand. 

The  other  reason  for  remaining  on  a  stand  is  that  the 
chances  of  making  a  shot  are  usually  much  better  there  than 
in  another  location.  The  stands  are  usually  selected  by 
someone  who  knows  the  cover  and  the  habits  of  the  deer  in 
it,  and  are  generally  located  in  the  best  spots  for  shots  at 
deer  using  the  trails  to  escape  the  dogs. 

We  don't  have  too  many  really  cold  days  in  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, but  we  do  have  many  that  are  raw  and  unpleasant 
during  the  deer  season,  and  the  hunter  who  expects  to  re- 


main almost  motionless  on  a  deer  stand  for  several  hours 
should  be  dressed  for  it.  Boots  that  have  rubber  feet  and 
leather  uppers  are  good,  wool  socks  are  a  necessity,  and 
quilted  underwear  worn  with  wind-resistant  outer  clothing 
makes  a  comfortable  combination  when  a  long  day  on  a  stand 
drags  itself  out  toward  evening. 

As  a  general  rule,  deer  killed  on  club  hunts  are  not  dressed 
in  the  field,  but  are  taken  out  to  the  dog  pens  after  the  end 
of  the  hunt  and  dressed  there.  Some  hunters  stick  deer  to 
make  them  bleed,  but  this  is  usually  a  waste  of  time.  Most 
deer  that  are  shot  in  the  chest,  where  they  should  be  shot, 
bleed  to  death  internally.  The  only  thing  accomplished  by 
sticking  such  a  deer  is  to  ruin  the  cape  for  mounting. 

It  is  a  well  established  custom  on  these  club  hunts  for  the 
man  who  makes  the  kill  to  get  the  head,  the  hide,  and  either 
a  hind  quarter  or  his  choice  of  any  other  cut  of  meat.  The 
rest  of  the  meat  is  then  usually  divided  among  all  the  hunt- 
ers who  took  part. 

It  is  also  a  well  established  customed  on  these  hunts  to  cut 
a  piece  off  the  shirttail  of  the  hunter  who  misses  a  shot.  Some 
clubs  have  a  rule  limiting  the  amount  that  may  be  cut  off 
to  no  more  than  three  inches.  But  in  other  clubs  there  is  no 
such  rule,  and  the  amount  removed  depends  upon  the  good 
nature  of  the  man  doing  the  cutting. 

With  most  clubs,  only  the  Hunt  Master  and  hunters  he 
names  are  allowed  to  work  the  dogs.  Other  hunters  should 
leave  the  dogs  alone  until  the  end  of  the  hunt.  Then  they 
should  bring  any  dogs  they  can  back  to  the  dog  pen.  Thev 
can  also  help  the  club  members  round  up  the  dogs.  That 
is  a  task  that  sometimes  takes  two  or  three  hours  after  the 
hunt  is  over,  or  even  longer.  It  is  one  part  of  a  hunt  where 
help  is  appreciated. 

And  driving  along  narrow  back  country  roads,  stopping 
every  mile  or  so  to  call  the  dogs  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  very  real  pleasure  that  this  kind  of  hunting  can 
afford.  Any  kind  of  hunting  with  hounds  pays  a  bonus  to 
the  hunter  who  likes  to  hear  the  dogs  singing  as  they  follow 
a  hot  trail.  When  that  trail  is  made  by  a  deer,  the  hounds 
always  seem  to  sing  better  than  for  any  other  animal. 


Careful,  Mr.  Duck  Hunter! 

When  the  diving  ducks  fly  this  year,  you  have  a 
problem  on  your  hands. 

Your  bag  limit  Is  two  ducks  per  day,  not  to  include 
any  canvasbacks  or  redheads  and  no  more  than  I 
hooded  merganser.  In  addition  to  this  regular  daily 
limit  you  may  take  2  scaup. 

Ring-necked  ducks  are  not  scaup  and  may  not  be 
counted  "extra"  or  "bonus"  ducks.  Yet  these  ring- 
necked  ducks  look  almost  exactly  like  scaup  and 
most  of  the  "blackheads"  you  find  in  Virginia  are 
ringnecks,  and  not  legal  "bonus"  ducks. 

When  you  have  your  legal  limit  of  2  ducks,  if 
neither  Is  a  scaup  you  better  call  it  a  day.  That 
next  "blackhead"  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  ringneck. 
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More  Fun  In  Your  Hunting  And  Fishing 


By  HENRY  H.  GRAHAM 
Tiiin  Falls,  Idaho 

WHEN  you're  out  hunting  or  fishing,  do  you  make  a 
practice  along  the  route  of  noting  interesting  oddities 
and  attivities  that  may  l)e  totally  unrelated  to  the 
liusiness  in  hand,  or  do  you  confine  your  throughts  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  trip?  I  used  to  be  a  "one  tracker"  my- 
self when  out  with  rod  or  gun.  All  I  thought  of  was  bagging 
a  bird  or  landing  a  trout;  nothing  else  registered  on  my 
mind. 

Then  one  day  while  fishing  far  up  a  lonely  stream  the 
trout  suddenly  quit  hitting,  as  often  happens.  No  kind  of 
fly  or  other  lure  tempted  them.  So  I  laid  down  my  rod  and 
began  to  browse  around  the  neighborhood.  I  was  amazed  at 
the  fascinating  things  I  found.  Soaking  in  the  bottom  of  a 
shallow  pool  was  a  weird  pine  knot  that  I  placed  in  my  creel, 
later  working  it  over  and  fashioning  it  into  a  beautiful 
table  lamp.  Shortly  afterward  I  discovered  a  rocky  cave 
which  contained  two  Indian  arrowheads  in  perfect  condition. 

An  otter's  slide  next  intrigued  me.  Keeping  very  still  and 
hiding  in  some  alders,  I  was  rewarded  with  a  close-up  view 
of  a  lovely  brown-furred  animal  sliding  into  the  water  several 
times.  Mr.  (or  Mrs.)  Otter  was  really  having  himself  a  ball. 

For  an  hour  or  more  I  rambled  around  the  area,  finding 
interesting  oddities,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  1 
realized  what  I  had  been  missing  by  not  being  more  observ- 
ant in  general  on  my  fishing  trips.  In  the  future  I  kept  my 
eyes  open,  understanding  as  I  did  at  last  that  it  was  not 
all  of  fishing  to  fish.  Without  relaxing  my  interest  in  the 
piscatorial  art  at  all,  I  found  my  future  jaunts  more  fasci- 
nating and  diversified.  I  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fishing  even 
more  when  1  took  an  occasional  "breather." 

The  same  is  true  with  hunting  as  with  fishing.  As  one 
walks  along  a  lake  shore,  a  stream,  or  through  fi«'ld  and 
forest,  he  often  sees  much  to  fascinate  him  if  he  looks  about. 
There  is  no  telling  what  he  will  find.  I  used  to  shoulder  the 
old  -scattergun  and  go  after  quail  with  nothing  on  my  mind 
but  the  chief  objective.  Upon  my  return  1  could  think  of 
nothing  I  had  s«-en  except  the  feathered  targets.  The  topo- 
graphy made  no  impression  whatsoever  on  me.  Nor  did 
birds  or  animals  or  Nature  in  any  form  except  the  quail. 
Then  I  began  to  take  note  of  things  along  the  route.  I  saw 
where  raccoons  had  eaten  fish.  Fox  tracks  were  clearly  im- 
prinleil  in  the  mud  on  top  of  a  log  spanning  a  stream.  .Magpie 
nests  were  in  the  tops  of  willows.  I  collected  .several  pecul- 
iarly-shaped rucks,  the  contour  of  one  strongly  resembling  a 
shoe    and    anolher    looking    like    a    sail    boat.     Later    thev 


adorned  the  fireplace  mantle  of  my  summer  cabin.  Everv 
little  while  something  interesting  turned  up.  Observation  had 
doubled  the  enjoyment  of  my  hunting  trip  without  lessening 
my  chances  of  bagging  game.  After  a  bit  of  exploration  I 
always  sensed  a  renewed  eagerness  for  the  chase  upon  re- 
turning to  hunting. 

Today,  during  my  hunting  excursions  I  often  pause  to 
examine  a  particularly-intriguing  object  or  scene,  probing 
into  this  and  that  with  considerable  thoroughness.  These 
extraneous  activities  are  especially  alluring  when  I  find 
game  a  bit  scarce  or  if  I  have  difficulty  bringing  down  what 
I  do  see.  I  believe  that  anyone  who  trains  himself  to  observe 
clearly  will  find  his  hunting  trips  much  more  enjoyable. 

While  hunting  ducks  one  day  on  a  sluggish,  reed-flanked 
river  w  ith  fair  success  I  came  upon  many  sights  of  absorbing 
interest  as  I  walked.  At  one  point  I  saw  grim  tragedy 
enacted.  A  muskrat  climbed  hurriedly  onto  his  house  not  far 
from  shore  with  another  furry  creature  in  hot  pursuit.  I  was 
just  in  time  to  see  a  big  mink  throttle  the  rat  in  a  tw  inkling. 

At  a  river  bend  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  not  far 
away.  Closer  scrutiny  revealed  the  presence  of  a  Canadian 
honker  which  had  been  winged  and  looked  to  be  in  poor 
physical  condition,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  such  unfor- 
tunate birds  because  they  cannot  feed  themselves  properly 
when  so  afflicted.  Then  I  saw  the  cause  of  the  goose's  frantic 
alarm.  Overhead  cruised  a  big  goshawk.  The  honker  tore  for 
the  water,  making  a  frightful  racket  while  floundering 
through  the  tinder-dry  brown  stalks.  The  goshawk  sailed  ofl^ 
and  soon  was  only  a  speck  in  the  autumn  sky.  The  honker 
lost  no  time  in  diving  upon  reaching  sufficiently  deep  water 
and  did  not  surface  within  range  of  my  vision. 

Shortly  before  quitting  time  I  watched  a  gruelling  fight 
between  two  herons  in  the  water  not  far  off  shore.  How 
they  jabbed  each  other  with  their  beaks  as  they  battled  for 
supremacy!  Once  in  awhile  one  of  the  long-legged  birds 
would  thrust  a  foot  into  the  body  of  his  antagonist.  For  half 
an  hour  or  more  the  engagement  went  on  with  unabated  fury, 
apparently  no  holds  being  barred.  It  was  an  exciting  spec- 
lade  to  behold.  Finally,  both  of  them  left  the  scene  in  oppo- 
site directions  under  their  own  steam.  f\  idently  not  being 
seriously  injured. 

I  went  home  that  day  with  plenty  of  ducks  and  still  had 
been  rewarded  with  lots  of  fresh  and  poignant  memories  of 
the  trip,  all  in  all  feeling  that  it  was  time  well  spent.  Nearly 
every  time  I  have  gone  hunting  or  fishing  close  observation 
has  grealh  increased  the  enjovmeni  of  the  event  and  ad<l«"d 
to   rn\    kiiowli'd'.-r  of  nature. 
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MCLAUGHLIN  TO  HEAD  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION.  John  H.  McLaughlin,  staff  assistant  to  Game 
Commission  Executive  Director  Chester  F.  Phelps,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
Game  Commission's  Law  Enforcement  Division.  The  vacancy  was  created  by  the  death  of 
Webb  Midyette  in  May,  1962.  Mr.  Midyette  had  served  10  years  in  that  capacity. 
R.  S.  Purks,  supervising  warden  of  the  George  Washington  District,  has  been  serving 
as  acting  law  enforcement  chief  for  the  past  nine  months. 

As  staff  assistant,  McLaughlin  developed  and  coordinated  the  system  used  recently  to 

select  18  game  warden  trainees  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Commission  field  force. 
He  also  planned  and  coordinated  an  in-service  training  program  for  game  wardens 
in  March,  1962.  Prior  to  his  appointment  as  staff  assistant  on  January  1,  1962, 
McLaughlin  was  supervising  game  biologist  in  Southwestern  Virginia.  He  began 
work  with  the  Commission  as  district  game  biologist  in  1954. 

Purks  began  his  service  with  the  Commission  as  game  warden  in  King  George  County  in  1938. 

He  was  promoted  to  supervising  warden  for  the  George  Washington  District  in  1955. 

ROUNTREE  NAMED  GAME  WARDEN  OF  THE  YEAR.  Wilbur  Shelton  Rountree,  state  game  warden  in 

Nansemond  County,  was  named  Virginia  Game  Warden  Of  The  Year  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  received  an  attractive  certificate  plus  a  $50  cash 
award  during  special  ceremonies  October  17. 

The  outstanding  Virginia  Game  Warden  of  the  year  is  selected  from  six  candidates  picked  by 
the  supervising  wardens  of  Virginia's  six  law  enforcement  districts.  The  selec- 
tion is  based  on  the  candidates'  law  enforcement  work,  education  work,  public 
relations  ability,  participation  in  game  and  fish  management  activities,  and  his 
general  attitude  and  devotion  to  duty. 

Rountree,  47,  has  piled  up  an  outstanding  record  since  his  initial  employment  with  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  in  1946.  He  has  worked  primarily  in  the 
Nansemond  County  area  with  occasional  special  assignments  in  the  Hampton  Roads 
District. 

A  graduate  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy,  Rountree  was  a  patrolman  with  the 

Suffolk  Police  Department  for  five  and  one-half  years  prior  to  joining  the  Game 
Commission  staff.  In  1953  he  lost  his  arm  as  the  result  of  a  shotgun  attack  by  an 
illegal  squirrel  hunter  he  was  attempting  to  apprehend  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  country. 
Undaunted  by  this  misfortune,  he  has  continued  to  perform  his  duties  as  game  warden 
in  an  efficient  and  outstanding  manner  as  evidenced  by  personal  letters  and  com- 
ments of  persons  who  live  in  his  area.  He  was  recently  credited  with  saving  the  lives 
of  two  Suffolk  youths  which  he,  assisted  by  a  local  woman,  dragged  from  their 
burning  car  following  a  crash. 

Shelton  and  his  wife  Dorothy  reside  in  Suffolk.  Their  daughter,  Leah  Clark  Rountree, 

recently  graduated  from  Suffolk  High  School  and  is  attending  Frederick  College 
in  Portsmouth. 

MINOR  FISHING  REGULATION  CHANGES  PROPOSED.  A  slate  of  fishing  regulations  virtually 

unchanged  from  last  year  came  out  of  the  recent  Virginia  Game  Commission  meeting 
in  Richmond  October  8.  No  delegations  were  present  but  a  few  minor  changes  were 
proposed  by  the  Commission  Staff  for  clarification  and  simplification. 

Final  approval  was  given  to  a  proposal  closing  the  newly  acquired  Clinch  Mountain  and 

Hidden  Valley  Wildlife  Management  Areas  to  hunting  this  year  to  allow  the  low  game 
populations  to  build  up  under  proper  management  before  being  subjected  to  heavy 
hunting  pressure. 
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The   wHching    hour,   when   decoys   are    laid  out   in  the   cold,    gray   dawn    beFore  the  shooting  starts. 


BACK  BAY  DUCK  HUNT 


Text  and  Photos  by  LEON  G.  KESTELOO 
Audio-Visual  Supervisor 


Many  Virginia  duck  hunters  have  long  considered  famous 
Back  Bay  '"the  most. '  In  spite  of  small  bag  limits  and  short 
seasons,  it  probably  still  is. 

Not  only  ducks,  but  swans  and  geese  also  like  its  30.000 
acres  of  four-feet-deep  water.  Most  of  the  snow  geese  of  the 
.Atlantic  flyway  are  likely  to  be  seen  there.  The  mere  pres- 


ence of  these  birds  adds  to  the  drama   and   excitement  of 
the  duck  hunt. 

All  Back  Bay  blinds  are  privately  owned.  Some  are 
rented  by  the  day.  Others  belong  to  clubs,  and  if  you  are 
ever  invited  to  hunt  from  one  of  these  (as  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  be),  vou  are  in  for  a  memorable  dav. 


"It  Is  moments  like  these  that  make  duck  shooting   a    pleasure,"   it  says  over  the  fireplace.  Amen! 


Above:    A    pintail    that    got    too    close   to    a    decoy    for    his    own    good. 
Below:    Experienced    Back    Bay   guides   are    big    help   to    hunters. 
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Above:    Happy   hunter    looks    over    a    pintail    as    geese   wing    high    over- 
head.   Below:    Wind    nnakes    a    lot    of    difference,    and    here    hunters    can 
check    its    direction    before    leaving    clubhouse 


Hunting  Wild  Turkeys  In  Virginia 


By  GEORGE  McKENNA 
Richmond.  Virginia 


THE  wild  turkey  is  the  largest  game  bird  in  North 
America,  and  the  wariest.  A  dull,  dark  brown  bird  when 
seen  in  the  shadows  of  the  deep  woods,  its  feathers  be- 
come a  shimmering  blaze  of  iridescent  colors  when  it  steps 
out  into  the  bright  sunlight  of  a  forest  clearing,  making  it 
then  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  birds.  And  there 
are  several  sections  of  Virginia  where  it  can  be  hunted 
successfully. 

The  biggest  turkey  flocks  are  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  state,  where  extensive  hardwood  forests  blanket  the  high 
mountains,  and  huge  areas  of  national  forest  land  and  state- 
owned  public  hunting  grounds  are  open  to  the  hunter. 
Allegbanv.  Augusta.  Bath.  Highland,  and  Rockbridge  count- 
ies all  have  large  turkey  populations,  and  rank  near  the 
top  in  the  numbers  taken  by  hunters  every  season.  The  top 
counties  east  of  the  mountains  are  Amelia,  Buckingham,  Cum- 
berland, and  Dinwiddie,  with  Caroline.  Chesterfield,  and 
Powhatan  also  reporting  large  enough  kills  to  make  them 
worth  the  attention  of  the  hunter  who  really  wants  to  take  a 
turkey. 


In  all  of  these  counties,  and  in  the  other  counties  where 
smaller  flocks  of  turkey  also  provide  hunting,  the  first  thing 
the  hunter  should  look  for  i.-  a  big  block  of  mature  hardwood 
forest.  Mature  hardwoods,  and  particularly  oaks,  are  one  of 
the  main  requirements  of  a  good  turkey  range,  and  the 
range  itself  has  to  be  large,  with  single  flocks  covering  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  as  they  swing  out  in  a  wide  circle  to 
feed. 

They  feed  on  wild  grapes,  white  oak  acorns,  tubers,  and 
berries  of  such  plants  as  the  greenbrier,  dogwood,  poison  ivy, 
and  blackberry,  and  the  hunter  should  look  for  them  in 
that  part  of  their  range  where  such  food  is  plentiful.  They 
usually  leave  plenty  of  signs  of  their  presence  in  a  feeding 
area,  with  big  scratch  marks  in  the  leaves  on  the  forest  floor, 
and  they  are  so  noisy  they  often  can  be  heard  scratching  at 
the  ground  for  food  while  still  well  out  of  gun  range.  They 
are  also  creatures  of  habit  in  that  a  flock  is  likely  to  follow 
a  route  for  several  days  in  succession,  stopping  at  the  same 
feeding  areas  about  the  same  time  every  day,  and  the  hunter 
who  discovers  a  spot  where  they  have  fed  recently  can  often 
take  one  simply  by  going  back  there  the  following  day  and 
waiting  for  them  to  appear. 

A  better  way  to  take  a  turkey  is  to  call  one  into  gun 
range.  This  is  the  way  the  real  turkey  hunter  goes  about 
bagging  his  game,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  take  one  in  the 
spring  gobbler  season  that  has  been  tried  for  two  years  on 
an  experimental  basis,  and  that  I  hope  will  become  a  regular 
feature  of  our  hunting  here  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

The  most  practical  way  to  take  a  turkey  in  the  fall  season 
with  a  call  is  to  find  a  Hock  either  feeding  or  traveling 
from  one  feeding  area  to  another,  then  scatter  the  birds  and 
call  one  of  them  back  into  range.  In  the  spring  the  method 
is  somewhat  different.  Then  it  is  best  to  get  between  a  gobbler 


and  his  harem  and  call  the  gobbler  in  with  a  few  seductive 
"clucks"'  that  sound  like  an  amorous  hen. 

Many  old-time  turkey  hunters  use  a  call  made  out  of  a 
turkey's  wingbone.  and  produce  the  proper  sound  by  blow  ing 
through  it.  This  is  the  best  of  all  calls  if  it  is  made  right,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  how  to  use  it  correctly.  It  is  much 
easier  to  learn  to  use  the  calls  sold  in  sporting  goods  stores 
that  consist  of  a  sound  box  with  an  arm  that  is  rubbed  across 
the  edge.  But  most  of  these  calls  require  quite  a  bit  of  smooth- 
ing with  steel  wool  before  they  will  produce  the  proper  sound, 
and  some  of  them  never  do  sound  like  anything  except  d 
badly  alarmed  crow'.  It  is  necessary  to  try  out  several  of 
these  calls  before  selecting  one. 

After  the  right  call  has  been  chosen,  the  best  way  to 
learn  to  use  it  is  to  go  into  the  woods  without  a  gun  before 
the  season  opens  and  practice  on  the  wild  turkeys  until  one 
answers.  The  next  best  way  is  to  go  to  a  turkey  farm  and 
practice  matching  the  sounds  made  by  domestic  turkeys. 
These  turkeys  are  cousins  of  the  wild  birds  found  in  Vir- 
ginia. They  are  descendants  of  birds  brought  from  Mexico 
and  Central  America  to  Spain  in  the  16th  century  and  then 
back  here  by  the  early  colonists.  Their  tail  feathers  show  a 
band  of  white  instead  of  the  buff  that  is  on  a  true  wild  tur- 
key, and  they  are  much  chunkier  in  appearance  than  the 
streamlined  wild  birds.  But  the  sounds  they  make  are  almost 
exactly  the  same. 

After  the  proper  sound  has  been  learned,  then  the  hunter 
can  call  his  turkey.  But  he  must  use  his  call  with  a  great 
deal  of  restraint.  Even  when  the  sound  is  exactly  right,  using 
the  call  too  often  will  chase  birds  away  instead  of  bringing 
them  in.  One  or  two  "clucks"  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  minutes 
is  usually  enough. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  use  either  a  camouflage  suit  or  a  sim- 
ple blind  made  of  brush  because  the  hunter  has  to  remain 
hidden.  He  should  also  keep  himself  absolutely  motionless, 
even  in  a  blind.  Wild  turkeys  have  both  very  good  eyesight 
and  excellent  hearing.  They  can  spot  a  sudden  motion  from 
a  hundred  yards  away,  and  can  hear  the  light  sounds  a 
human  being  makes  as  he  shifts  from  one  position  to 
another  from  almost  as  far.  And  they  don't  take  chances. 
Any  sight  or  sound  that  arouses  their  suspicions  will  send 
them   running  away  fast. 

Turkeys  are  more  likely  to  run  from  danger  than  they 
are  to  fly  away.  And  they  are  very  good  runners.  A  wounded 
turkey  with  a  broken  wing  can  outrun  any  hunter  through 
the  tightest  cover  and  over  the  roughest  kind  of  terrain.  The 
hunter  should  wait  until  the  turkey  is  well  within  range,  and 
use  the  right  gun  and  load  to  make  a  clean  kill. 

Shotguns  are  used  a  great  deal  for  turkeys,  and  in  some 
counties,  as  well  as  on  Camp  Pickett  and  Camp  A.  P.  Hill, 
they  are  the  only  things  that  can  be  used.  A  full-choked,  12- 
gauge  gun  and  short  magnum  shells  loaded  with  number  4- 
shot  is  the  best  combination.  And  the  point  to  shoot  at 
with  this  gun  and  load  is  the  turkeys  neck.  This  will  put 
enough  shot  into  vital  areas  to  make  a  clean  kill. 

A  good  many  turkeys  are  taken  every  fall  by  deer  hunters, 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  shotguns  and 
buckshot  are  used  almost  entirely  on  deer,  a  good  many 
turkeys  are  wounded  instead  of  killed.  The  patterns  thrown 
by  buckshot  are  usually  so  filled  with  empty  spaces  that  a 
clean  kill  on  a  turkey  is  a  matter  of  luck,  not  skill.  The 
hunter  who  expects  to  be  in  an  area  where  there  are  tur- 
keys should  carry  a  few  turkey  loads,  and  change  to  them 
when  a  bird  appears.  Shooting  at  a  turkey  with  buckshot, 


U.   S.   Forest  Service  Photo 
Wild    turkeys    have     keen    eyesight    and    excellent    hearing.    They    are 
alert,     and    do     not    take     chances. 

and  particularly  with  number  0  and  00  buckshot,  is  more 
likely  to  result  in  a  broken  wing  than  a  dead  bird,  and  a 
turkey  with  a  broken  wing  means  that  the  finest  game  bird 
on  this  continent  has  been  wasted. 

More  turkeys  are  wasted  in  the  mountains  where  the  deer 
hunters  use  rifles,  and  shoot  at  birds  that  come  into  range 
while  out  after  whitetails.  The  proper  rifle  and  cartridge  is 
the  most  sporting  gun  for  turkey  hunting,  but  a  .30-06 
loaded  with  expanding  bullets  is  not  the  proper  rifle  or  load. 
Any  of  the  high-velocity  rifles  with  expanding  bullets  are 
likely  to  blow  a  turkey  apart  and  leave  nothing  but  feathers. 

The  best  rifles  for  turkey  hunting  are  the  old  .25-20  and 
.32-20.  Both  of  these  calibers  will  make  either  clean  kills  or 
clean  misses,  and  they  won't  blow  up  a  turkey  when  a  clean 
hit  is  made.  The  .222  is  also  good  when  loaded  with  full 
metal-jacketed  bullets,  but  here  again  soft-point  bullets  are 
likely  to  result  in  a  wasted  bird. 

The  new  .22  WMR  will  also  kill  a  turkey  on  a  shot  of  65 
yards  or  less,  but  can't  be  depended  upon  much  beyond  that 
range.  The  ordinary  .22  is  not  a  turkey  rifle.  It  just  doesn't 
have  the  power  to  make  a  clean  kill  at  any  range  of  over  25 
yards,  and  wild  turkeys  aren't  likely  to  let  themselves  get 
that  close  to  a  hunter. 

Before  using  a  rifle  to  take  a  wild  turkey  in  Virginia, 
the  hunter  should  check  with  the  game  warden.  In  many  of 
our  counties,  no  rifle  larger  than  .22  caliber  may  be  used  for 
any  kind  of  hunting. 
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Wildlife  Conservation  Unit  2,  Birds  and  Game  Bird  Management 
Study  2B  -  - 


Game  Bird  Identification  (Migratory  Species) 


By  DOROTHY 
Education 

^    PlR  objectives  are: 

1.  To  understand  a  little  about  migration  of  birds. 

2.  To  learn   to   recognize  on   sight  Virginia's   migratory 
game  birds. 

3.  To  learn  of  the  activities  of  these  birds. 

MOURNING  DOVE— Doves  have  been  classified  as  mi- 
gratory, even  though  many  of  them  never  leave  the  state 
in  which  they  are  born.  In  cold  weather  many  doves  migrate 
into  Virginia  from  northern  states  while  some  pass  through 
the  state  enroute  to  other  places. 

The  dove  averages  12  inches  in  length.  They  have  a 
plump,  soft,  grey-brown  feathered  body  with  an  iridescent 
sheen  which  gives  them  a  sleek  appearance.  The  dove's  head 
is  small  with  a  short  bill  that  is  smaller  in  the  middle  than  at 
tip  or  base.  It  can  gulp  down  water  with  its  bill  immersed, 
rather  than  raising  its  head  to  swallow  as  most  birds  do. 

The  flat-rimmed  eyes  make  the  dove  look  like  he  is  wear- 
ing miniature  white-rimmed  sunglasses.  A  black  beauty  spot 
appears  below  the  eye.  When  the  pointed  tail  is  spread  wide, 
large  white  spots  show  at  the  tip  of  the  feathers. 

The  male's  circling-gliding  flights  are  part  of  the  courtship 
display.  When  he  sings  Coo-oh!  Coo!  Coo!  Coo!,  he  sounds 
as  if  he  were  blowing  in  a  jug.  After  attracting  a  female 
the  male  collects  a  haphazard  collection  of  weed  stalks,  pine 


Attention:  Teacher 

The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  InlancJ  Fislieries 
defines  this  state's  migratory  game  birds  (other  than  water- 
fowl which  will  be  taken  up  later)  as  doves,  gallinules,  rails, 
coots,  Wilson's  snipe  and  woodcock. 

Migration  is  any  regular  movement  between  two  areas — a 
periodic  journey,  from  places  where  animals  breed  and  raise 
their  young  to  warmer  regions  in  the  fall,  and  a  return  again 
the  following  spring.  A  good  deal  about  this  marvel  of  nature 
remains  a  mystery.  Much  of  the  information  w-e  have  about 
these  periodic  bird  movements  has  come  from  bird-banding 
studies.  Birds  are  caught  without  being  harmed,  and  small 
numbered  bands  are  fastened  to  their  legs.  The  birds  are  then 
set  free  again.  People  who  find  a  dead  or  injured  banded 
bird  are  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  biologists,  who  are  trying 
to  find  out  more  about  the  travels  of  birds,  by  sending  in  the 
band  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  turning  it  over  to  (heir  local  game  warden. 

There  are  several  different  reasons  why  birds  migrate.  One 
of  the  most  important  reasons  for  periodic  travel  is  the  lack 
of  good  food  in  winter.  With  some  birds  the  reason  is  an- 
cestral migration.  They  instinctively  return  to  their  ancient 
h<inicland    each    winter. 

Biologists,  so  far,  believe  migrations  result  frotn  a  genetic 
urge.  They  believe  some  birds  are  born  with  a  powerful,  in- 
herited instinct  to  migrate:  and  thai  this  urge  to  migrate  is 
stimulated   by   weather  changes  and   changing  light. 

Migration  has  its  elements  of  danger.  Some  migrants  fall 
prey  to  hunters.  .Some,  when  they  stop  to  rest  and  feed,  are 
caught  and  killed  by  their  enemies.  Slrf)ng  winds  accom- 
panied by  rain  and  snow  take  their  toll.  Man-made  hazards 
such  as  tall  buildings,  beac(m  lights,  light  houses,  radio 
lowers  and  airport  >ear('lilights  ran  cause  death  when  migrat- 
ing  birds   i\n^\\   against   them. 
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needles,  and  twigs  for  the  female  to  throw  together  for  a 
nursery.  When  the  female  finishes  putting  the  pile  of  sticks 
together,  it  looks  as  if  the  pair  were  ready  to  play  a  game  of 
"jack  straws."  Doves  aren't  much  on  engineering  and  in  this 
sense  they  are  their  own  worst  enemies.  Windstorms  often 
blow  the  two  pearly  white  eggs  and  even  the  young  out  of 
the  flimsy  nest. 

The  14-day  incubation  period  is  a  routine  of  day-shift 
work  for  the  male  with  the  female  taking  over  the  night- 
time duties.  Then  two  homely  squabs  break  out  of  their 
shells  using  the  "sawtooth"  projection  on  the  top  of  their 
bills.  At  birth  they  are  naked,  blind,  and  completely  helpless 
with  only  one  desire — food,  which  they  demand  constantly 
all  day  long.  To  survive,  they  must  be  fed  and  sheltered  in 
the  nest.  Such  birds  are  called  altricial  (al  trish'-el)  mean- 
ing "immature  and  requiring  nourishment." 

The  mourning  dove  is  in  a  class  separate  from  that  of 
other  fowl-like  birds  primarily  because  of  one  distinctive 
characteristic — both  sexes  create  a  curd-like  substance 
( ailed  "pigeon's  milk"  in  the  crop  to  feed  the  squabs.  A  baby 
l)ird  may  eat  as  much  as  its  own  weight  every  day.  The  little 
one  inserts  its  beak  in  the  corner  of  the  parent's  mouth.  The 
parent  shuts  its  beak  on  the  nestling  and  with  a  slow  pump- 
ing motion  feeds  the  squab. 

Doves  have  two,  three  or  four  broods  a  season  and  are 
kept  busy  from  early  in  the  .spring  until  late  in  the  summer 
incubating  and  rearing  their  young. 

RAILS,  GALLINULES  AND  COOTS  are  members  of  one 
family.  These  birds  are  somewhat  chickenlike.  They  seldom 
fly  except  on  migrations. 

RAILS  are  secretive  shy  birds,  with  long  developed  legs 
and  short  rounded  wings.  They  are  seldom  seen  except 
when  flushed  and  forced  to  fly.  Their  flight  is  short  and 
feeble,  with  legs  dangling,  and  they  quickly  drop  like  a  stone 
into  the  protective  reeds  of  the  marsh.  Rails  are  good  swim- 
m(Ms  and  strong  runners. 

CLAFFER  RAIL  is  a  long-bill  bird,  about  14  inches  in 
length  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  rudimentary  tail,  and 
weighs  12  to  15  ounces.  It  is  generally  olive  gray  in  color, 
with  a  pale  tan  wash  on  the  wings  and  breast.  A  white 
|iat(h  under  the  short  tail  helps  identify  the  clapper. 

The  nest  is  a  platform  of  dead  weeds  in  the  marsh,  usually 
from  .<;ix  to  10  inches  ofl"  the  ground,  supported  by  stems  of 
marsh  grass.  The  cliilch  consists  of  from  eight  to  15  eggs 
white  to  buff,  and  l)lotched  and  doited  with  chestnut  and 
lavender.  Nesting  season  in  Virginia  is  from  late  April  into 
.Iiilv. 

KING  RAIL  closely  resembles  the  dapper,  but  is  slightly 
larger,  17  inches  long,  and  reddish  brown  instead  of  olive 
gray.  The  king  rail  is  found  in  fresh-water  marshe.s  and 
the  clapper  is  rarely  seen  away  from  salt-water  coastal 
marshes. 

The  king  rail  nests  in  marshes  of  unr  tidewater  country. 
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where  his  deep  throaty  call  may  be  heard  throughout  the 
summer.  The  nest  resembles  the  clapper's,  possessing  a  simi- 
lar number  of  eggs  which  arc  more  heavily  spotted  with 
brown. 

VIRGINIA  RAIL  is  a  small,  10-inch-long  version  of  the 
king  rail  with  gray  cheeks.  Their  chattering  and  grunting 
conversations  can  be  heard  throughout  the  day  in  any 
swamp   they   inhabit. 

The  Virginia  rail's  grassy  nest  is  generally  built  in  a 
clump  of  swamp  growth.  Most  often  it  is  situated  on  land, 
but  occasionally  is  located  over  the  water. 

SORA  RAIL — This  tiny  rail,  nine  inches  long,  has  a  black 
face  and  short  yellow  bill.  The  head,  neck,  breast  and  chest 
are  slate  gray.  The  rest  of  the  underparts  are  white,  widely 
barred  with  blackish.  The  upperparts  are  brownish  gray, 
marked  with  black  and  narrowly  streaked  with  white. 

Unlike  the  other  rails  found  in  Virginia,  the  sora  does 
not  nest  with  us  and  is  only  seen  during  the  spring  and  fall 
migrations.  The  sora  fly  down  from  the  north  in  September 
and  October,  stay  awhile,  then  move  on  with  the  advent  of 
cold  weather. 

A  paddle  slapped  against  the  water  will  immediately  bring 
protesting  cries  from  every  sora  in  the  vicinity.  For  its  size 
the  sora  makes  a  lot  of  noise  consisting  of  sharp  "keeks." 

The  yellow  rail  and  the  black  rail  are  spotted,  mouse-like 
birds  only  six  inches  long.  They  are  not  common  in  Virginia 
and  little  is  known  about  them. 

The  COOT  is  the  most  aquatic  member  of  its  family.  The 
term  "crazy  as  a  coot"  was  derived  from  the  antics  of  the 
biggest  clown  on  wings. 

Among  the  durk-hunting  fraternity  the  coot  is  better 
known  as  the  "mud  hen."  It  is  bluish  gray  in  color,  darker 
on  the  head  and  neck.  The  undertail  coverts  and  the  tip  of 
the  secondary  wing  feathers  are  white,  and  the  bill  is  ivory- 
white  with  a  few  brown  markings.  A  distinctive  feature  is 
the  peculiar  scalloped  lobing  of  the  greenish  feet.  These 
scalloped  lobes  enable  it  to  swim  and  dive  like  a  duck, 
sometimes  diving  20  feet  under  water  to  feed.  It  can  run 
quite  rapidly  on  land.  Coots  range  in  weight  from  10  ounces 
to  two  pounds  and  are  12"-16"  long. 

All  coots  have  a  silly,  gawky  expression  and  adult  males 
have  fiery  red  eyes.  The  coot's  most  laughable  performance 
is  his  belabored  takeoff  from  the  water's  surface.  He  runs 
on  the  water  until  he  can  get  up  speed  to  become  airborne, 
and  as  often  as  not  he  may  simply  patter  across  the  surface 
until  he  feels  he  is  a  safe  distance  from  danger,  without  ever 
really  taking  to  the  air. 

Coots  are  truly  the  clowns  of  the  water.  Consorting  in 
large  flocks,  they  .splash  like  a  bunch  of  kids  in  a  swimming 
hole,  or  scamper  over  the  mud  flats  looking  for  food  in  a 
nearsighted  manner.  They  spend  lots  of  time  in  the  water, 
carrying  on  a  lively  conversation  of  grunts,  coos,  and  cackles. 

GALLINULE — Somewhat  smaller  and  slimmer  than  the 
coot,  the  Florida  gallinule  can  be  distinguished  by  its  brown- 
er back,  red  bill  and  frontal  plate,  and  white  stripe  at  the 
edge  of  the  breast  feathers.  The  feet  are  large,  but  not 
lobed  like  the  coot's.  Although  it  swims  well,  it  feeds  chiefly 
on  land.  Like  the  coot,  it  jerks  its  head  with  each  ste|).  or  in 
case  of  a  swimming  bird,  with  each  stroke. 

They  have  a  great  variety  of  harsh  fretful  calU.  lli<'  most 
common  being  four  or  five  squawks  followed  by  a  series  of 
(•lu(ks  or  abrupt  frog-like  "kups." 

WOODCOCK  -Here  is  a  droll-looking  creature — plump 
and  squatty,  with  short  legs  and  feet  that  seem  a  few  sizes 


too  small.  Few  birds  have  a  proportionally  longer  bill,  and 
the  eyes  are  enormous,  round  as  saucers,  and  placed  far 
back  on  the  head.  "Mr.  Big-Eyes"  has  a  short  stubby  tail. 
Many  people  aff"ectionally  refer  to  the  woodcock  as  "timber 
doodle."  Its  mottled  or  speckled  brown  and  black  plumage 
resembles  the  forest  floor  with  its  dead  leaves  and  brown 
twigs.  It  takes  very  sharp  eyes  to  spot  a  woodcock  as  he 
crouches  on  the  ground,  completely  motionless,  without  so 
much  as  ruffling  a  feather  or  batting  an  eye. 

The  woodcock  probes  in  the  mud  with  his  long  bill.  The 
tip  of  the  upper  mandible  can  be  moved  independently  of 
the  lower,  forming  an  effective  tweezer-like  instrument  for 
grasping  and  withdrawing  worms. 

The  woodcock  walks  with  a  clownlike  waddle  and  flies  as 
crazy  a  course  as  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

The  male  woodcock  attracts  his  mate  by  putting  on  an  act 
so  beautiful  that  the  female  comes  to  watch.  He  selects  an 
opening  in  brush  and  suddenly  springs  from  the  ground  and 
flies  into  the  sky  in  a  big  spiral,  reaching  a  peak  some  200 
feet  in  the  air.  This  flight  is  made  on  an  extremely  musical 
wing  and  the  wing  sound  seems  to  grow  in  intensity  until 
the  peak  is  reached.  Then  the  bird  begins  a  precipitous 
descent,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  piercing,  liquid  notes. 
He  tumbles,  side  slips  and  falls  toward  the  ground  with  great 
speed,  and  he  doesn't  check  the  erratic  fall  until  it  appears 
that  he  wall  dash  himself  against  the  ground.  However,  he 
always  straightens  up  and  flies  right  in  time  to  alight  safely 
and  start  the  whole  procedure  over  again. 

Selecting  the  nesting  site,  preparing  the  nest,  incubating 
the  four  eggs,  and  caring  for  the  young  are  left  to  the 
female  woodcock. 

WILSON'S  SNIPE— U  you  could  slenderize  the  wood- 
cock, lengthen  his  shanks,  whitewash  his  underside,  and 
paint  his  upperpart  with  a  bold  black  pattern,  you  would 
have  a  pretty  good  imitation  of  the  Wilson's  snipe  or  jack 
snipe. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  snipe  is  the  long  bill 
which  runs  2V2  inches  in  length,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
bird's  total  length  of  around  11  inches  (about  the  size  of  a 
meadowlark).  Like  the  woodcock,  it  feeds  by  probing  the 
mud  with  its  bill  for  earthworms  and  the  larvae  of  insects. 
It  nests  in  the  same  wet  meadows  where  it  feeds,  making  the 
nest  of  grass  on  the  ground.  The  four  eggs,  brownish  in 
color  and  heavily  mottled,  are  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
bird. 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Study  "Identify  These  Migratory  Birds"  and  see  if  you  can 
name  them. 

2.  Check  bird  books  found  in  your  library  and  see  if  you  can  find 
additional  information  on  these  migratory  birds  to  tell  your  class- 
mates. 

3.  Go  to  a  marsh  or  wet  area  and  look  for  footprints  of  these 
birds.  See  how  many  diflcrent  ones  you  can  find. 

4.  Go  to  an  opening  in  the  forest  where  ti\e  land  is  moist  and 
see  if  you  can  find  holes  in  the  ground  made  by  the  wookcock  prob- 
ing for  food. 

Some  Reference  Materials 

"Descriptions  and  Life  Ilisioiies  of  X'irginia's  Game  Birds,"  Vircima 

Wildlife.  XXI    (May.  1960).  Reprint  C-2. 
"Virginia  (iame   Birds."  "\'irginia  Birds  of   Prey,"  "Virginia   Winter 
Bird>"  "\'irginia  Suuuner  Birds."  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
f"islu'rie>.  Set  of   J,  20x30-inci)   full-color  charts.  $2  per  set. 
ViK(;iMA   Wii.ni.iFK   magazine.    1   year — J1..S0;    A  years  -$3.50.   Wood- 
cock  front   cover.  Virginia  Wilolifk,  XVII    (. ■September,   1956). 
This    16mm    motion    picture   in   color   is   available   from   tiie   game 
commission    free    of    charge:    Wings   Over    the    Salt    Marshes    (13^ 
minutes). 

NEXT  MONTH:  Siudv  2C— Came  Bird  Idcntificaiion  (Water- 
fowl ) . 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington,  Virginia 


THERE  are  many  kinds  of  blackbirds  in  Virginia,  some 
of  which  occur  in  great  numbers.  The  starling,  which 
has  increased  so  greatly  since  it  reached  our  state  in 
1912  and  which  has  become  such  a  pest,  is  really  not  a 
blackbird,  although  it  is  black  both  in  dress  and  in  habits. 
Red-winged  blackbirds,  cowbirds,  and  purple  grackles 
abound  the  year  around  and  especially  in  the  winter. 

In  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  area  in 
Virginia,  there  is  a  winter  blackbird  roost  of  mixed  species 
which  runs  to  almost  unbelievable  numbers.  On  the  last 
Audubon  Society  Christmas  Count  the  Norfolk  bird  watch- 
ers estimated  that  there  gathered  nightly  to  this  roost 
around  a  hundred  thousand  cowbirds.  six  million  red-winged 
blackbirds,  and  seven  million  purple  grackles!  Such  a  count 
is  hard  to  take  in  but  it  is  not  out  of  line  with  counts  in 
similar  roosts  in  other  parts  of  the  South.  A  few  years  ago 
near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  I  used  to  watch  clouds  of  black- 
birds that  numbered  millions  coming  in  against  the  sunset 
sky  to  a  roost;  and  the  same  winter  I  saw  a  similar  roost 
near  Clemson  College  in  South  Carolina. 

The  rusty  blackbird  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  such 
numbers  as  its  kin.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  large  flock 
ever  reported  in  Virginia  was  a  flock  of  some  14,000  once 
seen  at  Warren  in  Albemarle  County.  Many  Christmas  counts 
do  not  list  any,  while  50  would  be  a  good  winter  count  any- 
where in  the  state.  It  is  more  common  in  late  fall  and  early 


spring  than  in  mid-winter,  but  even  then  we  have  no  reports 
of  spectacular  migrating  flocks.  Here  in  Virginia  the  rusty 
blackbird  does  not  usually  associate  with  other  blackbirds, 
but  goes  about  in  small  flocks  of  from  20  to  50  birds. 

It  is  a  small  bird,  a  little  smaller  than  a  robin  and  about 
the  size  of  a  red-winged  blackbird.  In  summer  plumage  the 
male  is  a  shiny  bluish-black.  In  winter  the  black  is  tipped 
with  a  rufous  color  that  gives  the  bird  its  name  of  rusty 
blackbird.  In  either  plumage,  however,  it  is  a  lovely  bird. 
The  much  duller  female  is  a  slate  color  in  the  breeding 
plumage  and  a  dull  rusty  in  winter.  Both  males  and  females 
have  yellow  eyes. 

The  rustv  blackbird  nests  mainly  in  northern  and  central 
Alaska  and  Canada  and  in  smaller  numbers  in  northern  New 
York  and  New  England.  It  winters  to  some  extent  as  far 
north  as  the  Canada  line,  but  mainly  in  the  southern  states. 
Except  in  the  southern  half  of  its  winter  range  it  is  rather 
scarce  and  irregular  in  the  middle  of  the  winter. 

Look  for  the  rusty  blackbird  in  wet  places,  around  marshy 
meadows  and  at  the  edges  of  swamps.  Here  its  flat  call  note, 
"chuck,"  will  reveal  its  presence.  Its  food  habits  are  in  gen- 
eral helpful  as  far  as  man's  interests  are  concerned,  though 
not  of  any  great  importance.  Its  importance  to  us  is  not 
economic  but  aesthetic,  and  for  this  we  shall  always  need 
this  attractive  bird. 
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i^ature'g    Cfjristmas 


Wat  ftoUp 

Because  holly  once  hid  Jesus  from 
his  enemies,  it  was  given  the  pov.or  to 
keep  its  green  leaves  all  year  long.  Its 
berries  were  once  white —  but  holly  leaves 
were  bound  with  the  crown  of  thorns; 
the  berries  stained  with  Jesus'  blood 
have  since  been  red.  In  some  places 
holly  is  called  Christ-thorn.  Today  holly 
is  a  symbol  of  Christmas  joy  and  merri- 
ment. An  English  superstition  claims 
holly  brings  good  luck  to  men. 

Wc^t  ^omsiettia 

The  poinsettia  has  become  idenlihed 
with  Christmas  probably  because  of  its 
lovely  red  bloom  and  green  leaves  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  available  at  Christmas 
time.  There  is  a  story  about  a  child  who 
had  no  present  for  the  Christ  Child. 
She  sat  down  and  wept  at  the  thought 
of  appearing  empty  handed.  Suddenly, 
where  her  tears  had  wet  the  dry  and 
dusty  ground,  a  plant  appeared  with 
gorgeous  blooms  of  dazzling  red.  In  de- 
light she  plucked  it  and  presented  her 
gift  at  the  feet  of  the  Christ  Child.  Since 
then  the  plant  has  become  the  Christ- 
mas flower,  symbolic  of  the  Savior's 
birth. 

^fje  iilisitletoe 

Almost  every  household  includes  a 
sjjrig  of  mistletoe  in  the  Christmas  dec- 
orations. Some  .say  a  messenger  of  the 
gods,  the  thrush,  brought  the  plant  to 
earth.  Actually  the  bird  is  very  fond  of 
the  berries  and  is  responsible  for  the 
wide  distribution  of  mistletoe.  Growing 
as  it  does.  nx\  trees  as  a  semi-|)arasite, 
it  is  at  once  showy  because  of  its  huge 
masses  of  dense  light  green  growth. 
Mistletoe  means  "give  me  a  ki.ss."  As  it 
hangs  upon  the  diandelier  or  in  the 
dfMirway  each  lad  may  claim  a  kiss 
from  the  maid  who  chances  beneath  it 
with  this  provision:  That  the  lad  remove 
a  berrv  to  gi\c  to  tin-  maifl  until,  at  last. 


Photo  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III 


when  no  Ix-rries  are  left,  the  bough  loses 
its  spell  and  no  more  kisses  are  then 
available. 


Wc^t  ^tar 


Christians  have  a  guiding  light — that 
which  blazed  suddenly  in  the  skies  al- 
most 2000  years  ago.  What  it  was  the 
\\  ise  Men  saw  wben  they  said,  ''We 
have  .seen  His  star  in  the  East,"  astron- 
omers will  never  know,  since  the  Bible 
floes  not  hini  in  what  month  ClirisI  was 
born,  iuid  the  \i'r\  wax  is  not  certainly 
fixed  in  sacred  history.  But  to  believers 
the  Christmas  Star  is  no  mere  astronom- 
ical coincidence.  It  was  a  miracle,  as 
spirit  shining  forth  is  always  miraculous, 
whether  it  radiates  from  a  light  in  the 
sky  or  the  lo\ing  heart  of  a  child. 


Beer 

There  is  an  old  legend  among  the  North 
American  Indians  that  on  Christmas 
night  all  deer  kneel  and  look  up  to  the 
Great  Spirit. 

A  Monmouthshire  tradition  says  that 
on  every  Christmas  day,  in  the  morning 
only,  a  large  salmon  appeared  in  the 
river,  showed  himself  openly,  and  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  taken  and  handled: 
but  it  would  have  been  the  greatest  im- 
piety to  capture  him. 

W^t  Cftrigtmas!  QTree 

Many  countries  claim  to  have  started 
the  Christmas  tree  tradition.  Martin 
Luther  is  generally  credited  with  origi- 
nating the  custom.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
is  said  to  have  planted  his  staff  in  the 
ground  which  bloomed  at  Glastonburv. 
and  a  Christmas  tree  was  born.  St.  Win- 
frid  of  Britain  (Boniface)  in  righteous 
anger  cut  down  an  oak.  before  which 
a  human  sacrifice  was  to  take  place.  The 
giant  oak  thundered  down  and  shivered 
in  four  pieces,  leaving  a  pine  sapling 
standing  in  its  place,  which  the  good 
saint  dedicated  to  Jesus. 

iule  Hog 

In  Erance  a  massive  log  (the  base  of 
an  ancient  apple  tree)  for  long  burning 
was  selected  for  the  Yule  log.  Men  and 
boys  pulled  the  log  through  the  forest 
with  song  and  merriment  and  tried  to 
drop  it  on  each  others  toes.  As  they  en- 
tered the  great  hall  where  it  was  to  be 
set  afire,  the  entire  company  burst  into 
song:  "This  yule  loii  hums.  If  drstroys 
(ill  old  hatred  and  tiiisiindrrslandings. 
Let  your  rnvifs  vaiiis/i  and  lei  the  spirit 
of  }iood  felloushij)  reip;n  supreme  for  this 
season  and  throuv^h  all  the  year."  The 
log  was  saved  to  start  the  fire  the  next 
year.  The  ashes  of  the  ^  iile  log  were 
buried  at  the  roots  of  all  fruit  trees  to 
make   them    fruitful. 
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sunflower  seed   and   cracked 
grains  will   help   the   birds   and 
give  you   hours  of  enjoyment. 


A  windbreak 
of  discarded 
Christmas 
trees   may  get  a 
bobwhite  through   o   critical 
time   in  winter.   Ice   is  their  enemy. 
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VIRGINIA    SENATOR    HONORED 


Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson  receives  plaque 
presented  by  Executive  Director  Chester  F. 
Phelps  of  the  Connmission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners. 
The   plaque   was   inscribed    as  follows: 

In  Honor  and  Appreciation  of  Honorable 
A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON  for  outstanding 
service  to  the  Conservation  Movement  and  to 
the  welfare  of  future  generations  of  Americans 
through  his  wise  counsel,  courageous  leader- 
ship, and  tireless  efforts  over  a  period  span- 
ning four  decades,  both  as  a  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner  for  his  native  State  of  Virginia 
and  as  a  leader  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  especially  for  his  co-sponsorship 
of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  now  celebrating 
its  Silver  Anniversary,  which  aided  materially 
in  revitalizing  wildlife  research  and  promoted 
sound  management  programs  throughout  the 
Nation,  thereby  assuring  future  hunting  and 
fishing  for  all  citizens,  the  INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  GAME,  FISH  AND  CON- 
SERVATION COMMISSIONERS  at  its  52nd 
annual  convention  at  Jackson  Lake  Lodge, 
Wyoming,  Sept.  13-14,  1962,  presents  to  him 
this  plaque  in  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
a  great  sportsman,  conservationist,  and  states- 
man." 

"Lem"   Richards  Returns  To 
Harrisonburg 

A.  H.  Anderson,  Supervisor  of  llie 
George  Washington  National  Forest,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Elmer 
V.  Rirhaids  of  Tiona.  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  position  of  Wilillifi-  Staff  As.sistant. 

"Lem",  as  he  is  called  hy  his  friends, 
is  well  known  to  many  Old  Dominion 
sportsmen,  having  previously  worked  as 


<listrict  game  biologist  for  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
cries  with  headquarters  in  Harrisonburg. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Richards  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment program  on  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  with  headquarters  at  War- 
ren, Pennsylvania. 

Prior  to  that  assignment  he  held  the 
position  of  Assistant  Ranger  on  the 
Kamas  Ranger  District,  Wasatch  Na- 
tional Forest  in  nothern  Utah.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Forestry. 

A  Fitting  Punishment 

A  Minnesota  man  was  recently  or- 
dered to  pick  up  the  beer  cans  and 
other  debris  from  both  sides  of  U.  S. 
Highway  10  for  a  distance  of  71/2  miles. 

The  Red  Wing  resident,  in  the  habit 
of  tossing  beer  cans  out  the  window  of 
his  car,  was  fined  $100  for  possession 
of  opened  beer  in  a  moving  car  and 
S25  for  depositing  debris  on  a  public 
highway.  The  judge  ordered  that  S75  of 
the  fine  be  refunded  when  the  violator 
had  satisfactorily  cleaned  up  the  road. 

It  seems  that  this  is  a  fitting  punish- 
ment which  might  effectively  curb  litter- 
bugs'  enthusiasm  for  debris  spreading. 


And    now    for    the    hunting    news! 


Henry    Langill    landed   this   two    pound,    7   ounce 

black  crapple,  one  of  the  largest  crappie  caught 

in    Princess    Anne    County    this   season. 


Princess    Anne    wardens    O.    V.    Halstead    (left) 

and    G.    C.     Fentress    caught    these    "Citation" 

blusfish     off    the    Virginia     Capes. 


rhot..-  \  , 

David     Cousins     of     Richmond     boated     thif     40 
pound  wahoo   on    board  Capt.    Marshall   Smith* 
"Marsha    Ann"    out   of    Virginia    Beach. 
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O/V  THE  WATERFRONT 


Edited  by  JIM  KERRICK 

Drowning  is  a  leading  cause  of  acci- 
dental death.  It  occurs  not  only  among 
recreational  swimmers  but  among  small 
watercraft  users,  youngsters  who  play 
clong  docks  and  banks  of  lakes  and  other 
bodies  of  water,  young  children  who  are 
left  in  bathtubs  or  who  wander  into 
ponds  or  canals,  and  skaters  who  break 
through  the  ice. 

Prevention.  It  is  most  important  to 
learn  respect  for  the  water,  which  can 
be  a  good  friend  or  a  deadly  enemy. 
Everyone  who  possibly  can  should  learn 
to  swim.  To  thi?  end  Red  Cross  chapters 
and  other  groups  offer  swimming  instruc- 
tions in  communities  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

If  you  are  using  small  watercraft, 
learn  to  swim  well  enough  to  keep  your- 
self afloat.  If  you  don't  know  how  to 
swim,  wear  a  lifejacket  at  all  times  while 
afloat.  Learn  to  handle  your  craft.  Many 
Red  Cross  chapters  and  other  groups  of- 
fer courses  in  boating,  canoeing,  and  sail- 
ing. If  you  are  using  an  outboard  motor, 
match  the  motor  to  the  boat.  Don't  over- 
load your  craft.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the 
craft's  depth  should  be  freeboard  (above 
the  level  of  the  water).  If  bad  weather 
is  threatening,  don't  go  out,  and  if  the 
weather  gets  rough  while  you  are  out- 
even  if  the  fish  are  biting  or  the  ducks 
flying — return  to  shore.  Keep  your 
weight  low  i!i  the  craft  at  all  times.  Be 
especially  cautious  in  cold  weather.  You 
cannot  swim  as  well  when  the  water 
is  icy  and  you  are  wearing  heavy  cloth- 
ing. If  your  canoe  or  boat  upsets  or  fills 
with  water,  it  usually  will  float.  Hold 
onto  it  for  support.  Even  with  a  motor 
attached,  it  will  support  the  normal  num- 
ber of  occupants.  In  addition,  everyone 
who  swims  should  know  these  basic  rules 
of  water  safety: 

1.  Never  swim  alone;  make  sure 
someone  is  nearby  who  can  help  in  an 
emergency. 

2.  Swim  at  a  safe  bathing  place,  pre- 
ferably supervised  by  lifeguards. 

3.  Beware  of  unfamiliar  areas  since 
they  may  have  treacherous  currents, 
deep  holes,  debris,  or  other  hazards. 


Photo  by  Jim   Lee 

4.  Don't  swim  when  overheated,  over- 
tired, or  right  after  eating. 

5.  Before  diving,  make  sure  the 
water  is  deep  enough  and  has  no  hidden 
objects. 

6.  Know  your  own  ability  and  don't 
overestimate  it;  it's  hard  to  accurately 
judge   distance  over  water. 

7.  If  you  are  going  on  a  distance 
swim  in  open  water,  have  someone  ac- 
company you  in  a  boat. 

8.  Be  courteous;  consider  the  safety 
of  others. 

To  help  prevent  drowning  around  the 
home,  never  leave  a  baby  or  small  child 
alone  in  the  bathtub,  even  for  a  few 
seconds.  If  you  have  a  fish  pond,  put 
a  fence  around  it  to  protect  small  child- 
ren. Caution  children  about  playing  near 
canals,  ponds,  quarries,  and  the  like. 

In  skating  beware  of  thin  ice.  A  com- 
mon guide  is:  one  inch,  keep  off;  two 
inches  one  skater;  three  inches,  small 
groups;  four  inches,  okay.  However, 
during  a  midwinter  thaw  or  near  the 
end  of  the  season,  even  as  much  as  two 
feet  of  apparently  firm  ice  may  become 


'Lousy.  I  v/as  just  thinking  of  leaving  myself." 


honeycombed  so  that  slight  pressure  will 
break  it. 

Rescue.  Since  many  drownings  occur 
near  shore,  you  often  can  help  prevent 
them  even  if  you  can't  swim.  If  a  bather 
is  in  trouble  near  the  dock  or  side  of  a 
pool,  lie  down  and  extend  a  hand  or  foot 
to  him;  or  extend  a  towel,  shirt,  branch, 
or  pole  and  pull  him  to  safety;  or 
throw  a  ring  buoy  or  line.  If  he  is  too 
far  from  shore  for  these  measures,  wade 
into  chest-deep  ^vater  and  extend  some- 
thing to  him,  or  shove  a  board,  plank,  or 
similar  object  to  help  keep  him  afloat 
while  you  get  more  help.  If  a  boat  is 
available,  row  to  the  victim  and  let  him 
grasp  the  stern,  or  extend  an  oar  and 
draw  him  around  to  the  stern  where  he 
can  hang  on  while  you  row  to  shore.  A 
swimming  rescue  should  not  be  at- 
tempted except  by  someone  trained  in 
lifesaving. 

First  Aid.  If  the  victim  is  not  breath- 
ing, artificial  respiration  should  be 
started  at  once,  in  the  boat,  or  when 
swimming  ashore,  using  any  feasible 
\vay  to  secure  compression  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  chest  wall.  Then  the  back 
|nessure-arm  lift  method  can  be  used  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  other  first-aid 
measures  can  be  carried  out  as  already 
described.  It  is  a  dangerous  waste  of 
time  to  attempt  removing  water  from 
the  lungs  before  commencing  artificial 
respiration;  little,  if  any,  can  be  drained 
out. 


A  new  fluorescent  monofilament  (right)  that 
glows  with  a  soft  blue  light  has  been  devel- 
oped. Highly  visible  to  fshermen,  when  viewed 
from  below  the  line  blends  with  color  of  water 
and   sky   and   is  nearly   invisible   to   fish. 
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LOCALES 

Highland  Wildlife  Management  Area — J.   W.  Engle,  Jr Nov.,  p.   16 

MAMMALS 

Mr.  Groundhog — The  Prognosticator — C.  P.  Huff,  Jr Feb..  p.   12 

Little  Whitefoot — H.  E.  Uible  Sep..  p.  21 


Why  Does  A   Man   Hunt?- 


PHILOSOPHY 

-Murdoch  Head  ... 


..Aug.,  p.   17 


PICTORIAL  (SPREAD) 

Waterfowl   Paintings  by  Lynn    Forehand   Jan.,  p.   14 

Wetlands   Are   E^ential   To   Man    And   Wikilife  Mar.,  p.   14 

Essay  Contest  Award  Ceremonies  Aug..  p.   14 

Virginia   Hunting  Seasons  At  A  Glanee  Sep.,  p.   14 

Back  Bay  Duck  Hunt— L.  G.  Keateloo  Dec,  p.  14 

PICTORIAL  (SKETCH  PLATES) 

Geese— J.   W.  Taylor  Ja«.,  p.  28 

Bobcats — J.    W.    Taylor  Feb.,  p.  28 

What  Fish  Is  This  ?— Ditans  Raver  Mar.,  p.  28 

Know  These  Fish — Duane  Raver  Apr.,  p.  28 

Are  Your  Boat  Numbers  Displayed  Correctly?  May,  p.  28 

The  Biuegill,  Prince  of  Panfish — Duane  Raver  June,  p.  28 

Bow-fishing  for  Carp  and  Gar — Duane  Raver  July,  p.  28 

The  Private  Life  Of  The  Largemouth   Bass — Duane  Raver  Aug..  p.  28 

16th  Wildlife  Essay  Contea*  Contest!   Sep.,  p.  28 

Bowhunting  in  Virginia — Duane  Raver  Oct.,   p.  28 

Virginia  Wildlife  Christmas  Gift  Rates  Nov.,  p.  28 

The  Gray  Squirrel  Story — Duane  Raver  Dec  p.  28 

Christmas  for  the  birds — Duane  Raver  Deo.,  p.  23 

PLANTS 

The  Cardinal  and  the  Dogwood  Apr.,  p.   17 

Plant  Odors  Oct..   p.     9 

PUBLIC    RELATIONS   AND   SPORTSMANSHIP 

"Bird"  Pests  of  Woodland,  Farm,  and  Stream  Oct..   p.     4 

RECREATION 

Fairfax  County  Park  Authority — F.  Af.  Packard  Jan. 

Outdoorsman  and  Two-Way  Radio — R.  F.  Marion  Jan.,  p 

Forest  Recreation — How  Much? — C.  T.  Cuahwa  Jan., 

National  Open  Shooting  Dog  Championship — T.  F.  Cowlet  Mar., 

The  National  Parks  in   Virginia — Elbert  Cox  Mar., 

Virginia's  Popular  State  Park  System — B.  H.  Bolen  June, 

Skin  Diving  in  Virginia — R.  F.  Marion  July,  p. 

Family  Fun  With  A  Gun — Joe  Brooke  Aug., 

Finding  My  Way — Robert  Owendoff  OcL, 

How  To  Reload  Yo«r  Own  Cartridges — R.  F.  Marion  Oct., 

Shotshell  Reloading— R.   F.  Marion  Nov., 

Birding  Became  My  Escape — Afrs.  Barbara  Spruce  Dec, 

Muzzle- Loading  Virginia  Riflemen — Don  Carpenter  Dec. 

More  Fun  In  Your  Hunting  and  Fishing — H.  H.  Graham  Dec. 


p. 

6 

p. 

8 

p. 

12 

p. 

10 

p. 

12 

p. 

6 

p. 

18 
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12 

p- 

8 

p. 

14 

p- 

It 

p- 

8 

p- 

6 

p. 

12 

The  Amazing  Glass  "Snake" 


REPTILES 

H.  E.  Uible 


Aug.,  p.  22 


iMta  of  Catcliin'  But  No  Eatin' 
H.  L.  Giltam  


RESEARCH 

— ./.  R.  Sheridan. 


SAFETY  OUTDOORS 

Why?     ,/.   .V.   KrrHck 


.  May.  p.     6 


Hunter  Safety  Education 

Hunters:   Please  Be  Careful— J.  A.  Ratify.  Jr 


Jan..  p 
.Nov..  p 


.   16 


WATER   RESOURCES 

Culpeper  Makes  Mountair    Run   Walk — L.  li.   Hcnretty  Feb..  p. 

The  Future  of  the  Potomac   River   Basin  —  W.   R.  Johneon  Apr.,  p. 

River  Bend   Dam — "Big  Dam   Foolishness" — Hm   Lee  Apr.,  p. 

Rivei'  Bend  Dam — "Potential  Recreation  Asset"  -K.  H.  Stroud.  ..Apr.,  p. 
How  to  Control  Weeds  in  Your  Fish  Pond — A.  B.  Montgommry  ....May,  p. 
Creating  New  Fishing  Watei-s — Afrs.  D.  K.  .Mien       May.  p. 


WILDUFE — GENERAL 

Nature's   Hardy  Children — H.   I..  Gillam  :. Feb..  p.   16 

WILDLIFE   MANAGEMENT 

"Between  the  Devil  and  the  Deep  Blue  Sea"     C.  H.  Shaffer  Jan..  p.  4 

Virginia's  Foreign  Game  Introduction  Program — - 

A   Progress  Rei>ort     H.  ./.  Tultlc  Feb.,  p.  4 

The  Game   Farm      Aid  to  Better  Hunting — Dennit  Hart  May.  p.  10 

Duck    PondM    For  Virginia— O.    »'.  Dillon,  Jr July.  p.  9 

What  the  I'itlman-Robertson  Act   Has  Meant 

To  Virginia     (.'.  F.  I'helpe  Sep..  p.  4 

Silver   Anniversary   of    Federal    Assistance  to   WikiUfe Sep..  p.  B 

Tom  Turkey  Test   Number  Two — ./.    V.  Gu-ynn,  C.  H.  Skmfftr  Sep.,  p.  8 

Elk   in    Virginia — Grorgr  .\tcKenna    Oct..   p.  ( 

Tree  Farms   For  Quail  and  Rabbitn— G.  A.  Gehrken  Oct..   p.  17 

Here  Come  The  Biologists — Gordon  MacQuarrie                                    Nov..  p.  6 
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story 


Natural  enemies  of  the 
squirrel  include  the 
raccoon,  hawks  and 
owls,  dogs  and  cats. 


Peak  mating  periods  are 
mid-winter  and  late  spring. 
Nests  are  usually  large 
masses  of  dead  leaves. 


/ 


k 


tiy 


# 
...'j»> 


The  young  leave  the  nest  for  short 
periods  at  six  weeks  of  age.  At 
twelve  weeks  they  leave  for  good. 


^ 


The  gray  squirrel  it 
primarily  a  vegeterian 
and  resorts  to  buds 
and  twigs  when  other 
foods  are  gone., 


A  full  grown  gray  weighs 
from  %  to  I  '/j  pounds.  Six 
years  ii  a  ripe  old  age, 
but  some  squirrels  have 
been  known  to  live  15  years. 


